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The New Cabinet 


President Wilson could not .well 
have avoided giving Mr. Bryan an in- 
vitation to enter his Cabinet. Mr. 
Bryan, now in the prime of life, has 
thrice been the nominee of his party 
for the Presidency. On this account 
and for other reasons he has in recent 
years been the most prominent Demo- 
crat in the United States. 
not been asked to become Secretary 
of State, a great number of Demo- 
crats would have been offended. He 
has been accustomed to criticize the 
course of his party in Congress. At 
times’ he has sought vigorously to 
shape that course. In the Cabinet he 
will refrain from making such at- 
tempts, and harmony may thus be 
’ promoted. There are predictions that 
he will soon be in conflict with his 
chief on questions of policy. We are 
by no means confident that these pre- 
dictions will be fulfilled. While we 
cannot agree with Mr. Bryan as to 
some of his financial beliefs and theo- 
ries—which, of course, will now be 
laid aside—or concerning his views 
about the Philippines, we are glad to 
express our conviction that he will 
continuously exert his influence to 
promote international peace and ‘the 
settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration. He desires peace: as 
earnestly as Mr. Taft desired it, and 
he will be as ready as Mr. Taft was 
to support the agencies by which 
peace may be preserved. His policy 
with respect to Mexico—and in this 
he will represent the President—will 
be, we are confident, like that of Mr. 


If he had. 


Taft, and we expect to see him and 
the President going as far as Mr. 
Taft went in seeking comprehensive 
peace agreements with other great 
nations. We regret that he has op- 
posed what the hostile critics of it 
have called the “dollar diplomacy.” 
There is much to commend in such 
diplomacy. Our fiscal experiment in 
Santo Domingo is an example of it. 
The new Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. McAdoo, who has had little 
to do with politics, brings to his office 
a lawyer’s training, supplemented by 
exceptional executive ability, shown 
in the direction and completion of a 
great work with which his name will 
always be associated. He has earned 
the respect and confidence of our 
most eminent financiers. He is sane 
and competent. Mr. Redfield, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, adds to an experi- 
ence of thirty years in manufacturing 
an exceptional familiarity with tariff 
questions and an acquaintance with 
the management of large corpora- 
tions, of which he is an officer or trus- 
tee. Mr. McReynolds, the new Attor- 
ney General, is qualified by his serv- 
ice, as a special assistant of his pre- 
decessor, in the prosecution of im- 
portant suits under the Sherman Act. 
As to his ability there is no room 
for doubt. Mr. MHueston, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, recently chan- 
cellor of a thriving university, has 
been connected, as a prominent offi- 
cer, with several institutions in which 
agriculture is taught. His record indi- 
cates that he is specially qualified for 
the place. It is to his credit that he 
now publicly expresses his respect for 
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the veteran who preceded him and his 
appreciation of that veteran’s work. 

Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, was recently urging his friends 
in Congress, we understand, to vote 
for two battleships instead of one. 
Here he may be at variance with Mr. 
Bryan, who was saying a few days 
ago that our country should set an 
example by beginning the work of 
disarmament. Mr. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, has. been a strong man 
in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Several of the commission’s re- 
ports and decisions upon important 
questions were written by him. We 
understand that his opinions as to 
conservation and other subjects with 
which his department is concerned 
are all that can be desired. Mr. Gar- 
rison, a distinguished lawyer who has 
had judicial experience, is an inti- 
mate and trusted friend of the Presi- 
dent. As to his ability and sound 
judgment there is no question, and in 
all probability he will be a satisfac- 
tory Secretary of War. Mr. Burleson, 
Postmaster General, has served in 
Congress for fourteen years. Mr. 
Wilson, the head of the new Depart- 
ment of. Labor, began to earn his liv- 
ing as a coal miner, and for several 
years was secretary-treasurer of the 
Coal Miners’ National Union. For 
two terms he has been in Congress, 
where he has sought to procure the 
passage of bills relating to working- 
men. 

While its quality is still to be test- 
ed, we are inclined to regard the Cab- 
inet as a good one. The members of 
it are comparatively young; the aver- 
age of their ages is less than fifty- 
one years. There are indications that 
they will work harmoniously in sup- 
port of the policy of their party and 
their chief. 


For Disarmament 


We have elsewhere reported the 


Greek victory in the capture of Ja- 
nina. It is of great importance, but 
not of so great importance as is the 
military stress in Germany and 
France. 

Germany announced a large in- 
crease of her standing army. Then 
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France followed with three years in- 
stead of two for her conscripts—and 
all young men are conscripts. Now 
Germany decides to spend half a bill- 
ion dollars more on defense and pay 
for it in war taxes, a fearful burden. 
France accepted her added burden 
as with smiles of glory, but Germany 
groans but submits, and fails to sub- 
scribe to the new Prussian loan. 
With this fresh imposition she fears 
financial panic and the check of her 
industrial growth. The burden to 
France will be very heavy, and the 
Socialists are beginning to grumble. 
And this oppressive burden is all un- 
necessary; neither Germany nor 
France wants war. 

The inspired German journals say 
it is all because of the rise of a new 
Slav foe, the sudden appearance of 
the allied Slav States which have 
shown such military genius. Their 
confederacy alters the balance of 
power in Europe. The danger of Ger- 
man against Slav is dreaded. We do 
not believe it, tho it is easy to say 
that in a war in which Germany 
might be involved with Russia aided 
by France and the Balkan powers, 
Austria could give little aid, being 
taken up with her own difficulties, 
with Bosnia rebellious; and that Italy 
could not be depended upon. True, if 
Germany or Russia should seek war, 
but why should they? It is their own 
matter; they can prevent it; why not 
suppose the sky should fall? 

This is the time for a constructive 
peace policy by the United States. It 
will not be enough for President Wil- 
son and Secretary Bryan to do what 
President Taft tried to do with the 
arbitration treaties and failed; that 
of course. But they are in a good po- 


- sition to present to the nations a plan 


for the reduction of armaments. The 
United States has refused to engage 
in this rivalry. It will not build two 
dreadnoughts. England will readily 
join us in the next Hague Confer- 
ence, or before, in asking the nations — 
to do themselves the favor of reduc- 
ing instead of increasing their sui- 
cidal waste of war in times of peace. 
Here is room for leadership and serv- 
ic2 and glory. 
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When Our Resources Are Gone 


he cost of living has struck the 
well-to-do. ‘I'ne price Of gasoline has 
. doubled and is still soaring. I'he latest 
statistics of nignway homicides do 
not show yet any marked decrease o1 
the death rate among pedestrians, but 
that may be expected to appear later. 
As for tne curtailment ot other pleas- 
urable activities maintained by gaso- 
line, that also may be anticipated. 
Mr. Rockefeller is reported to have 
remarked that he would enjoy a motor 
boat this summer, but that fuel will 
probably be too expensive for him to 
atford it. 

Doubtless some trust or other will 
be held responsible for this festric- 
tion of the enjoyments of the rich. 
But they will be mistaken if they at- 
tach too much iniportance to that 
cause. Gasoline is going up really be- 
cause the supply of crude oil is run- 
ning low. We all remember how 
wrong-headed we were when we attrib- 
uted the advancing prices of beef- 
steak and ham to meat.trusts and 
packing houses. It turned out that the 
real cause of the advance was a short- 
‘age of meat stock on the hoof. 
-Ranches had been going out of the 
cattle business. The ranges had been 
fenced off and devoted to intensive 
farming. And the worst of it was, and 
is, that the good old cowboy days, 
with butcher shop prices to suit, will 
never come back. Nor will farmers 
ever again raise oxen, but will sell 
their male calves for veal. Mankind 
must look into a limitless future of 
less steak and more beans. Something 
very like this gustatory calamity is 
surely now falling upon the “car 
class.” Like the “walking class” it is 
face to face with an actual shortage 
of the stuff it wants. No restraint of 
“the restraint of trade” will help the 
matter. Beeves and hogs and gasoline 
are not adequately produced, and ap- 
parently they can’t be, any more. 

Is this mock tragedy or the real 
thing? We are afraid that it is a first 
chapter of the real thing. Less than a 
generation ago the world regarded 
the natural resources and opportuni- 
ties at man’s disposal as inexhausti- 
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ble. That the plains and pampas ot 
South and ivortn America could ever 
be other tnan a boundless pasture 
was inconceivabie. Lhat tne nills ana 
mountains OL tnese continents coula 
ever be stripped and desolated like 
the hilis of ralestine and pyria, that 
once were of matchless beauty, was 
beyond belief. ‘I'‘nat the iron and the 
copper, tne coal and the oil in tne 
bowels ot the earth could ever be ex- 
hausted, was a nightmare. But men 
who so thought have lived to encoun- 
ter another thought that was “‘com- 
_ to them, tho they did not know 
it. 

The cheerful optimist who “thinks 
that he thinks” 1s still as ready as 
ever he was to demonstrate that ali 
tear of actual suffering because of in- 
adequate raw material for men’s 
mills and his stomach is groundless 
and absurd. He reminds us that 
science has not begun to master the 
possibilities of production by highly 
artificial processes. The inexhaustible 
free nitrogen of the atmosphere can 
be fixt and turned into the soil for 
the production of such crops as no 
“natural” farmer ever imagined. 
Meat and grain will some day be 
“made’’‘as well as “grown.” Electric- 
ity will do so much work for us that 
we shall have to kill time, and so on, 
and so on. 

We say that this particular kind 
of an optimist thinks that he thinks. 
Actually he does not think, and 
if we understand him, he can’t 
think. Quite true it is that science 
enables us to do amazing things, and 
may enable us to do things yet more 
wonderful. But how? Not by wishing 
them, or willing them, or calling them 
into existence from the void. We do 
astonishing things by the aid of 
science only if we have most compli- 
cated and costly mechanisms and 
combinations of material to do them 
with. What shall the free nitrogen 
profit us if we run short of the chemi- 
cal substance wherewith to entice and 
fix it? How shall we “make” food- 
stuffs, and wood, and textiles, in- 
stead of growing them, if we lack any 
one of the .raw materials entering 
into the sum of ingredients? How 
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shall our work be done by electricity 
when iron and copper are no longer 
to be had in commercial quantities? 
isn’t it about time to grasp the idea 
that all this talk about substituting 
artificial tor natural products is noth- 
ing but the same world-old nonsense 
that mankind has fooled itself with 
trom the beginning, about the possi- 
bility of making something out of 
nothing? 

We are genuinely and profoundly 
glad that tne “car class” has got to 
pay top prices for gasoline. The shock 
of the experience may possibly help 
the twentieth century business hus- 
tler to realize what the stupid and 
wicked waste of natural resources is 
doing for us—and to us. 


Temptations 


There is an old petition, often re- 
peated, and often without thought, 
“Lead us not into temptation.” There 
have been publisht during the past 
week two notable reports of the temp- 
tations into which people are led. 

One of these investigations is by a 
woman who has been deputed to visit 
the homes of New York policemen, to 
see whether they appear to be living 
decently on the wages given them by 
the city. Especially she has visited 
the homes of the younger married po- 
licemen, who enter the service with a 
salary of $800. She has talked with 
their wives, has seen their homes, has 
studied their expenses, and she finds, 
with scarce an exception, that there 
is no sign of graft. They live very 
cheaply. Their uniforms and dues 
cost them about $200 the first year. 
For six or eight years they are likely 
to be in debt, and they seek the posi- 
tion because it is permanent and 
promises a pension. That is evidence 
in favor of a general pension system. 
As young children come the expense 
is increased. But the evidence shows 
that they are honest, manly men, and 
that whatever the temptation to seek 
unworthy methods of increasing their 
income, they do live honestly, and in 
the first years with difficulty, within 
their income except for debt. 

The other investigation is being 
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carried on in Chicago as to the con- 
dition of girls employed as clerks. 
Particularly the question of wages is . 
raised, and the possibility of living 
honestly on the wages given. Both 
girls and employers have been ques- 
tioned. 

_ The girls:are of two classes, those 
that live at home and those that have 
no home and live in rented rooms. 
The wages of young errand girls, 
twelve or fourteen years old, begin at 
three dollars a week. These girls all 
live in their homes. They are protect- 
ed at home and are young and under 
no special added temptation. Their 
wages are a valued addition to the 
family income. As they grow older 
their wages rise to five, eight or ten 
dollars. There are employers who will 
employ only girls living at home, 
where their wages help to support the 
household. If the family has other 
wage earners, they are under no spe- 
cial temptation beyond that of their 
own frivolity. But the case is other- 
wise with those who live by them- 
selves in a hired room. Then, while 
possibly they can keep soul and body 
together on five dollars, it is difficult 
to get the attractive clothes which’ 
their work requires and which a girl 
loves, on that wage. Beyond question 
many go astray, for they have to re- 
sist constant temptations. It is for 
these that society should care, both 
by seeing to it that living wages are 
assured, and also that by the Y. W. 
C. A., or otherwise, large buildings 
are provided in which homeless girls 
can have decent rooms at a cheap 
rate and where they will be properly 
protected. This is a crying need in a 
hundred cities. As we are having 
women’s hotels, so we need women’s 
apartment houses to match the Mills 
hotels for men. 


National Quarantine 


The new Governor of New York 
State is reported by the daily press 
to be considering seriously the ques- 
tion of putting the administration of 
the quarantine of the port of New 
York under the control of the Federal 
Government. Undoubtedly a move in 
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this direction is proper and is in line 
with recent advances in sanitary 
matters and will do good in every 
way. There are now but two cities of 
the country—New York and Boston 
—in which the control of quarantine 
remains in the hands of the local 
authorities. In recent years one after 
another the ports of coast line sea 
and gulf have placed themselves un- 
der the control of the United States 
Public Health Service and none of 
them have had any reason to regret 
it. On the contrary there has been a 
feeling of security engendered by this 
action which of itself means much, 
and all those who are authorities in 
sanitation have welcomed this trans- 
fer from local to national control. 

The New York Academy of Medi- 
_ cine appointed a committee some 
time ago to investigate the question 
of having the port of New York in 
all quarantine matters under the au- 
thority of the general government, 
and the recent report of that com- 
mittee adduces all the reasons for 
which the change should be made and 
makes it very clear that it is emi- 
nently desirable. At the present time 
all the other details of the adminis- 
tration of this principal port of the 
country except quarantine are in the 
hands of the Federal Government. 
Few realize to how many depart- 
ments of our municipal marine sta- 
tion federal control extends. Military 
protection against foreign invasion is 
of course under the Federal Govern- 
ment. Besides this the Treasury De- 
partment has charge of the inspec- 
tion of vessels entering and leaving 
the port, of the examination of pilots, 
and of course of the protection of the 
country against the entrance of un- 
desirable immigrants as far as that 
can be secured. Besides, it has charge 
of the drainage and lighting of the 
port. Such questions as those of the 
length of piers, the erection of 
bridges across the North River, the 
maintenance of the channel, are all 
under federal control. 

It is almost an anomaly then to 
have the protection against invasion 
by epidemic disease from abroad in 
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the hands of the local authorities. As 
has been said, this is absolutely the 
only detail of the administration of 
the port still under local officials. As 
is pointed out by the committee of 
the New York Academy of Medicine 
this is exactly the one department in 
which local control carries with it 
most disadvantages and dangers. Ef- 
fective quarantine is much better 
established and maintained by spe- 
cially trained scientific experts, ap- 
pointed for life and certain of tenure 
of office during good behavior and 
efficient service, than by appointees 
who may change with every political 
alteration of the State administra- 
tion. It is eminently desirable that the 
position of Health Officer of the Port 
should be taken out of politics. We 
have been very fortunate in our 
health officers in the past and they 
have given such efficient service as 
to make their departments models in 
many ways. It is perfectly possible, 
however, at any time that thru local 
political influence some one should be 
appointed to the position quite in- 
capable of filling it. The office makes 
special demands on the administra- 
tive ability as well as the medical 
knowledge of the individual who 
holds it. Only a really big man, and 
even he must be especially gifted, can 
hold it. successfully now that the 
quarantine of the port has become 
such an immense undertaking involv- 
ing so much responsibility. 

Besides, it is pw unfair that New 
York State should be asked to pay the 
whole amount of the cost of our quar- 
antine here. The quarantine protects 
not alone ourselves, but the whole 
country. There is more danger of the 
invasion of epidemic disease from 
abroad thru New York because of the 
large number of immigrants that 
come thru this port and our world 
wide commerce than anywhere else. 
The budget for next year’s expendi- 
tures is over $2,300,000. That expense 
should be shared by the 100,000,000 
of inhabitants of the country, and not 
be borne by the less than 10,000,000 
in New York. Other States recognized 
this in handing over their quarantine 
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to the general Government and New 
York should now do the same thing. 
It seems not unlikely that before long 
Boston also will appreciate the ad- 
vantages of federal control and the 
disadvantages of the present system, 
and then we shall have the whole 
quarantine of the country, as it 
should be, entirely under the national 
Government. 

In recent years the public health 
service has proved its efficiency in 
quarantine and sanitary matters. 
What has been accomplished for New 
Orleans is a typical example of what 
can be achieved and what confidence 
is aroused by federal control. It is to 
the Public Health Service that we 
owe the cleaning up of the Canal 
Zone at Panama and the changing 
of what was the pest hole of the 
tropics to what is almost a health re- 
sort. The death rate of the Canal 
Zone is now below that of most of the 
cities of the country, even those that 
were supposed to be most healthy, 
and, while the age of its inhabitants 
makes the conditions particularly 
favorable to health, experience in the 
past has shown what almost infinite 
possibilities for ill health even for 
the young and strong and vigorous 
Panama may present. The change to 
federal control, then, would seem not 
only to be justified by the matter of 
expense and other reasons, but 
actually to be demanded on the score 
of efficiency, security and the definite 
placing of responsibility where the 
best guarantees for its fulfilment can 
be given. 


For Restraint of Marriage 


If we are to have laws for the re- 
straint of marriage they should not 
be enacted ignorantly or by a trick. 
Legislation by a trick does not pay, 
and, fortunately, is not often possible, 
particularly since various interests 
have agents at Washington and at 
State capitals to keep a sharp watch 
on projected legislation. In this coun- 
try the trick usually is to put incon- 
spicuously in a bill a provision which 
would not be allowed if it were ob- 
served. In the British Parliament one 
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way is, to send out notices to mem- 
bers of a party to be all on hand and 
spring a vote when the other side can 
be caught napping. 

A bill was the other day put thru 
the lower House of Congress, almost 
unobserved and unopposed, and with- 
out any public hearing in committee, 
that we believe could not have past if 
its purpose were known. It forbade 
in the District of Columbia the mar- 
riage of any white person to any 
negro, Chinese, Japanese, Malay or 
Hindu, but not American Indian. The 
penalty for contracting such a mar- 
riage would be imprisonment for not 
less than two years or a fine of $500, 
or both, and the marriage shall be 
null and void. If the parties should 
go outside of the District of Columbia 
to be married, on their return they 
would be prosecuted and punished 
and the marriage annulled. 

We trust no such bill can pass the 
present Senate, and it surely ought 
to be vetoed by any president. It is 
a law against human liberty in a 
matter of bare prejudice of caste. 
It is not a law against passion or 
illicit relations, but against decency 
and morality in the relations of 
sex. 

Marriage is a matter of taste. The 
children of a white man or woman 
with a negro or Mongolian are as 
likely to be decent or moral as are 
those of a white or a negro or a 
Mongolian couple. Further, this and 
similar laws in the States aredirected 
chiefly against marriages of white 
people with mulattos or quadroons or 
others with a smaller trace of negro 
blood who would largely pass for 
white, for Spaniards or Creoles or 
Italians. This shows that the purpose 
is to maintain caste supremacy, to 
humiliate those who have any negro 
blood. 

Most unfortunately in a number of 
Northern States laws against inter- 
marriage have been introduced. Some 
of these Western States fear Mongo- 
lians will corrupt the pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood. We are especially sur- 
prised that such decent States as 
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bill to pass thru its Assembly, and we 
would warn other States against the 
effort to meddle with what is none of 
their business. 


The Two Parades 


Last week the President of the 
United States was inaugurated, and 
a long-drawn-out parade occupied for 
hours Pennsylvania avenue from curb 
to curb, and only the sidewalks were 
given over to the spectators. 

The day before was the women’s 
parade. The police gave them no pro- 
tection. The crowd of people filled the 
street from curb to curb as well as 
the sidewalks, leaving only a narrow 
lane cleared by the Fort Myer cav- 
alry, thru which the women painfully 
forced their way, sometimes not able 


to walk more than two abreast. And: 


the suffrage parade was beautiful, 
when one could see it, excellently 
thought out, artistic, and well carried 
out, dignified and impressive; beauti- 
ful floats, fine color effects, handsome 
banners, a credit to those who had 
planned and arranged everything, 
with the stamp of women’s thought 
all over it. That it should not have 
been accorded the common courtesy 
of a right of way was no reflection 
on the parade itself, but on the miser- 
able inefficiency or mischievous mal- 
ice of the police of the city, who will 
have to suffer for it, if Congress has 
its way. The cause is likely to be ad- 
vanced as much by its harassments 
as it would have been by its full ar- 
tistic display. The American sense of 
fair play must be aroused by perse- 
cution, and win championship out of 
indifference or hostility. 


The Spirit of the Age 


The other day we happened upon 
a news item to the effect that Mr. So 
and So, who had been a United States 
district attorney, principally en- 
gaged in the prosecution of offenders 
against the Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
had resigned his office and entered 
into a partnership with Blank & 
Blank for the practice of law. The 
news item concluded with the state- 
ment that Mr. So and So would spe- 
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cialize in cases arising under the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act. 

The significance of that news item 
is in the last sentence. Mr. So and 
So has presumably become exception- 
ally familiar with decisions and pre- 
cedents connected with pure food 
legislation; he knows the cunning 
sophistications resorted to by delib- 
erate violators of the law; he knows 
how the law may most successfully 
be attacked and the points where the 
cases of violators are most in need of 
strengthening. Armed with this 
knowledge, acquired in the service of 
the people, he is now about to “spe- 
cialize in cases arising under the 
law.” 

Does this mean that he is now 
about to give his matured powers to 
the effort to secure progressive bet- 
terment of conditions in the prepara- 
tion and vending of necessary foods 
and drugs? Possibly, but if that be 
his aim we might reasonably expect 
him to remain in the Government 
service, becoming continually more 
efficient in the enforcement of higher 
standards as he gathered experience 
in his office. As a prosecutor his place 
will be filled, and the Government will 
employ his successor to prevent adul- 
teration and punish offenders. 

Yet obviously he does not expect 
to be idle; and, since he will not 
be engaged in the defense of the 
law, the only other way in which he 
can “specialize in cases arising under 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act” will 
be in defense of those charged with 
violating it, frequently with deliber- 
ate, cold-blooded intention, actuated 
by mercenary motives. In fact, every- 
one will understand that this news 
item is evidently an _  advertise- 
ment holding out the services of a 
specially trained advocate to those 
who for sinister reasons have need of 
just such knowledge and abilities, and 
to very few others. 

Will this attorney be widely and 
severely censured for his changed at- 
titude toward a vital statute? Will his 
friends regard him with aversion and 
treat him with coldness? Will public 
morality sustain a shock, as tho it had 
discovered a traitor to public wel- 
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fare? The questions scarcely need 
answer. His friends will congratulate 
him and wish him good fortune 
(which may mean ill fortune to many 
thousands), and other persons will 
look upon it as quite the natural 
thing to do in the pursuit of life, lib- 
erty and “getting it.”’ He will still be 
regarded as a useful and respectable 
member of society, and there will be 
no general feeling that his weekday 
work and his Sunday conscience can- 
not live together in mutually amiable 
toleration. Perhaps here and there 
some cranky, hypercritical soul may 
reject the common standard and in- 
sist that morally this man is equally 
guilty with those who are engaged in 
destroying health, and sometimes life, 
for what is to be gained thereby, and 
who are fortified in malevolent prac- 
tices by the cunning of just such 
“specialists in cases arising” under 
this and other laws. 

And that is what is the matter 
with us. This picture of the people 
dancing around the image of a 
golden calf set up in the midst of 
them is typical of the moral blindness 
with which we are afflicted and which 
is the prolific source of the material 
evils of which we complain. When 
condemnation of the prostitution of 
ability to the service of wrongdoing 
is as spontaneous as condonation is 
now, then the New Jerusalem will be 
in sight. 


British Opium in China 


The history of opium is a long one, 
reaching from the time when with it 
Hercules put to sleep the three heads 
of Cerberus. The later history of it 
has been a sad one, for it has not 
only been the curse of the Far East, 
as alcohol has been of the West, but it 
has been the cause of quarrel and 
even war between the greatest of 
pagan and the greatest of Christian 
empires, in which Great Britain has 
been all wrong and China all right. 

That long quarrel is now near its 
end, but still sympathy must go more 
to China than to Great Britain. Brit- 
ish India supplies the opium of the 
world, as our Southern States supply 
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the cotton. By far the largest part of 
this product is exported to China for 
the purpose of debauching its people. 
But a very large part of the income 
of the Indian budget is derived from 
opium; and therefore the Indian 
Government, and the British behind 
it, have not wished this trade re- 
duced. China, however, knows the ter- 
rible nature of the use of opium, and 
has, at last, forbidden the growth of 
the poppy by her own farmers, and 
has secured a treaty with Great Brit- 
ain under which the amount of opium 
imports shall be progressively re- 
duced. At the same time she has 
closed shops and resorts for the sale 
or smoking of opium, and forbids and 
punishes its use. It was in 1906 that 
the crusade against opium began, 
with the decree, and with provisions 
annexed, requiring the vice to be ut- 
terly eradicated in ten years and im- 
portation to cease. The republic dis- 
qualifies all opium smokers from 
holding office or voting. 

Of course it would do no good to 
forbid the production of native 
opium if foreign opium could be 
freely admitted. In 1907 another 
agreement made the reduction in the 
amount of imported opium depend on 
the Chinese good faith in reducing the 
production of native opium; and in 
1911 a further agreement allowed any 
province which entirely supprest pro- 
duction to forbid admission to im- 
ported opium. The purpose on both 
sides was to put an end finally to the 
use of the drug; but it left open the 
question whether China really did her 
part faithfully. The Indian Govern- 
ment did its part strictly. It bought 
all the opium produced, and sold it, 
only to the amount agreed on, to Brit- 
ish merchants, who took it to Hong 
Kong and Shanghai. Meanwhile the 
price of opium rose immensely, and 
the Indian Government received a 
higher profit on a reduced amount, 
and the merchants bought to the limit 
as a gambling venture. 

But it is clear that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has been desperately in ear- 
nest to do what nobody believed it 
could do, and what no nation has done 
in the suppression of alcoholic hever- 
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ages. This year the opium brought to 
the Chinese ports cannot be sold. The 
amount in storage there is valued at 
from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000, on 
which the banks have loaned money 
to the merchants at high interest. Im- 
mense losses are sure to follow, un- 
less, as the merchants request, Great 
Britain tries to force China to forbid 
exclusion oft opium trom tne prov- 
inces. The consuls are besieged to 
make protests to Peking, and appeal 
for help is made to Sir Edward Grey 
in London. It has been even urged 
tnat the British Government snould 
buy the opium and relieve the mer- 
chants. 

But the sympathy of the entire 
world is with China, and it is sure 
that the British Parliament would not 
approve any attempt to help the mer- 
chants at the expense of China—so 
much has the sense of justice and 
humanity grown in international af- 
fairs. Tne merchants ran their own 
risks, and we observe that they get 
little sympathy in the English jour- 
nals publisht in the East. It is be- 
lieved and hoped that China will per- 
sist in her effort to save her people; 
and her success in stamping out this 
terrible evil might well encourage 
Western nations to do as much. Par- 
ticularly do we commend the example 
of the provinces of China to the at- 
tention of such of our prohibition 
States as Kansas and Maine, which 
hope to get from a Democratic Con- 
gress a constitutional law allowing 
them to forbid the admission of al- 
coholic liquors, such as they have not 
been able to get from a Republican 
Congress. 

In Brief 


Auction catalogs make interesting read- 
ing, in their errors as well as in their 
information. In one book list before us we 
read, among the works of Mr. Roosevelt, 
Hunting the Grisly. Yet the ex-President is 
not a morbid writer. In the same catalog 
we read the title of a certain little master- 
piece translated from the Provengal as 
Aucassin and Picolette. One cannot help 
wondering whether the heroine is not re- 
lated to Peregrine Pickle—a character 
named in at least one eighteenth century 
translation of Smollett into French, “Sir 
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Williams Pickle.” But most diverting of all 
the catalog misprints is that which gives 
as the author of a list of plays one Colley 
Cribber. This is a mistake with a sting in 
its tail! ; 


We wonder if the Irish of Ireland are 
good Catholics. Hear what their leader in 
Parliament, Mr. Dillon, said at the third 
reading of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill: 

We Irish Catholics are Free Churchmen to the 

tips of our fingers. We are Free Churchmen in 
principle, and we are against establishment and 
state endowment. . . . In supporting our friends 
in Wales we are carrying out the very principles 
which, if the occasion arose to-morrow, would 
guide us in connection with the affairs of our 
own Church. 
That is fine; and we seem to remember sim- 
ilar expressions from archbishops in this 
country. But what says the Syllabus of 
Pope Pius IX? We read this as one of the 
condemned propositions: “Ecclesia a Statu, 
Status ab Ecclesia sejungendus est ;” “That 
the Church should be separated from the 
State, the State from the Church.” Dillon 
glories to his finger-tips in the condemned 
proposition. 


The facts given as to the working of the 
suffrage laws of Louisiana illustrate the 
suppression of the negro vote in the entire 
State. The city of Shreveport has 14,000 
colored citizens. Of these only thirty-nine 
had been qualified to vote. When they came 
to vote each one was told that his name was 
not on the poll-book, and that he must go 
to the courthouse and get a certificate and 
attach it to his ballot. This, of course, made 
it easy in counting the ballots to see how 
they had voted. 


We are glad to have Alfred Noyes, the 
English poet, visiting us and lecturing on 


- poetry. He has somewhat surprised his 


hearers by saying that in England there is 
a tendency to forget Wordsworth and Ten- 
nyson and Browning and follow after new 
gods; that poets seize the torch only to be- 
labor with it those from whom they take 
it, and then dance down to posterity in a 
blaze of Bengal lights; and that the visitor 
to this country is surprised to find that the 
Victorian poets are still honored. Whom 
can he mean to attack? Can it be Kipling? 


The Filipinos do not seem to be much 
opprest. Our tyrannical government there 
has not prevented the Speaker of their As- 
sembly from sending a message to Presi- 
dent Wilson asking of him the fulfilment of 
the pledge of the Democratic platform for 
independence. We shall see; certainly not 
in the special session which will be given up 
to the tariff. 
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There must be "no more “movies” and 
magic lantern shows exhibited in Catholic 
churches, says a late decree from the Vati- 
can. The reason given is that these edifices 

_ are “dedicated to God, and in them are cele- 
brated the divine mysteries, and the faith- 
ful are lifted to celestial and supernatural 
things,” and it is not fitting that they should 
be turned to “scenic performances, even tho 
proper and pious.” Yet they are a great at- 
traction to young folks. 


It is an important announcement made by 
Dr. St. Clair McKelway, who succeeds Am- 
bassador Reid as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, that the City 
College is to be expanded so as to have 
branches in other boroughs of the city be- 
sides Manhattan, and to enlarge its courses 
of instruction and develop into a university. 
It will have the support of wealth and popu- 
lation equal to those of half a dozen States. 


For their part in rebellion not one man 
who took up arms in our Civil War was 
executed. Jefferson Davis was spared and 
set free. Already in Mexico the President, 
Madero, and one of his brothers have been 
killed, and the Vice-President. Were any one 
inclined to write a Sentimental Journey 
thru our neighbor republic, he would not be 
able to begin, as did Laurence Sterne, “They 
order this matter better” in Mexico. 


Is it a good sign that meetings of college 
graduates should be called “smokers”? 
Could not a less vulgar name be found for 
them? Do we not remember the statistics 
in the Popular Science Monthly not very 
long ago which showed that about 70 per 
cent of the college students who got the 
highest marks were non-smokers, while 
about 70 per cent of students with the low- 
est marks were smokers? 


We are not imprest by the literature of 
the Luther Burbank Society, which is seek- 
ing members at $100 each to raise a fund 
to help Mr. Burbank’s investigations. The 
society promises Mr. Burbank’s book with 
his autograph, and one of its stories is of 
the production of corn 16 feet high and with 
thirty-two ears. 


The amazing German scheme of military 
expenditure for the next year, a full half 
billion dollars, is enough to frighten the 
taxpayer and might justify revolution. 
France has to follow Germany, but, as we 
write, our Congress will give no heed to 
the folly which multiplies battleships to 
protect us against an invasion from the 
planet Mars. 
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Can it be, is it credible, that the Metho- 
dist Book Concern is distributing books 
that corrupt the orthodoxy of the faithful, 
and that the head of the concern is actually 
writing such books? Prodigious! So say min- 
isters in South Jersey, and a committee is 
appointed to investigate. Jonah’s whale 
must be protected. 


The Webb liquor act is beginning to 
work. We have reports from several pro- 
hibition States of consignments of liquor 
arrested, and cases are sure to go to the 
courts for test of the constitutionality of the 
act. If the provision in the Constitution for 
the “general welfare” of the people can be 
sufficiently stretched it will stand. 


Of Joaquin Miller’s home, ten miles from 
San Francisco, he told a visitor: “As you 
know, I live on the Hights—I spell it with- 
out an e to save ink and time”—a very 
good reason—high, hight. That e has no 
business there, and already we have got 
quite used to dropping it, as one of these 
days we shall drop the ugly gh. 


A physical sign of the change that has 
come over China in a year is noted by an 
American who, on his return after an ab- 
sence of five years, remarks that he has not 
seen in Shanghai a single Chinese with a 
queue. They are gone as badges of Manchu 
servitude; and European dress is rapidly 
being assumed. 


Does economy require the reissue of half 
cents, as a bill which past the House re- 
quires? They think so in England, where 
last year 17,669,760 brass farthings came 
from the mint, and a farthing is half a 
cent. 


The Hungarian half of the Austrian Em- 
pire is more progressive than is the Ger- 
man half. Its lower House of Parliament 
has voted to give the suffrage to a considex- 
able class of women. 


President Taft retires to a five thousand 
dollar post, and his private secretary gets a 
twenty thousand dollar salary in insurance. 
But there is honor in a university profes- 
sorship to balance it. 


John Morley gave some pretty frank 
talk to the House of Lords the other day. 
Said he, “One might as well talk to the 
House of Lords about land as to a butcher 
about Lent.” 


President Wilson deserves only praise for 
refusing to give his time to hearing applica- 
tions for office, and referring applicants and 
their friends to the heads of departments. 
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Austria and the 


Balkan Alliance 


By Andrea S. Tsanoff 


|The approaching end of the Balkan war will open a new phase of the Near Eastern Question, 
- in which Austria’s claims will be sure to play a leading part. The following article is of interest, 
as it reflects the estimate in which Austria is held by the Balkan people, who regard her as the evil 
genius of their alliance. The writer is competent to speak for his nation on this subject. Educated 
at Amherst and Cornell, he has for the last forty years been preaching Anglo-Saxon ideals to his 
country. His experiences in the United States of America made him a pioneer champion of the 
United States of the Balkans. He has been a member of the Bulgarian Farliament, for twenty- 
two years professor in the American Institute at Samokov, and for the last twelve years editor of 
the Philippopolis Zornitza, the oldest Bulgarian paper.—Ep1Tor. ] 


Last October, on the eve of the 
Balkan war, Count von Berchtold, the 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
told the Bulgarian Government that 
the territorial integrity of European 
Turkey would be preserved irrespec- 
tive of the actual outcome of the then 
impending struggle. When, ignoring 
this threat, the Balkan allies began 
the war, and the whole world was 
amazed at their whirlwind campaign, 
Austria alone (and perhaps one other 
power) failed to share in the joyous 
astonishment with which civilized 
humanity watched the Turk’s exit. 
During the peace negotiations at 
London, Austria, and the Triple Alli- 
ance behind Austria, set in operation 
the entire apparatus of diplomatic 
intrigue, to postpone the surrender of 
the Moslem. And now when, com- 
pelled to resume the war, the allies 
are writing Finis at the gates of Con- 
stantinople, it is Austria again who 
remains the evil genius, seeking to 
frustrate the Balkan coalition by con- 
triving Albanian questions in the 
west and Rumanian dangers to the 
north. The Viennese press has sought 
to offset the harrowing record of Mo- 
hammedan atrocities by circulating 
libelous legends of Servian outrages 
in Macedonia. So cunningly indeed 
has the Austrian editor played his 
part that many well-meaning persons 
have come to see in the Government 
of Vienna the civilizing agency in the 
Balkans; so that even in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, H. A. Gibbons, for ex- 
ample, could ask the American pub- 
lic to comprehend and sympathize 
with Austria’s Balkan policy. 

That policy remains now as the 
most sinister factor in the whole Bal- 
kan situation, threatening complica- 
tions fraught with the gravest possi- 


bilities. It is of interest, therefore, to 
inquire into the motives of that pol- 
icy, and to examine briefly the rela: 
tive rights of Austria and of the Bal: 
kan Alliance to hold council over th¢ 
conquered lands and to decide wha 
should rule and where. 

The lands liberated and held by the 
Balkan Alliance are lands which the 
allies have inhabited ever since Bal- 
kan history began to be written. 
Twelve hundred years ago our fathers 
tilled that rich soil, and for fifteen 
generations the tide of Turkish bar- 
barism exhausted itself in keeping us 
submerged. While Western Europe 
saw Renaissance and Reformation 
and modern culture, we kept the Mos- 
lem busy reconquering us. And now 
when, by joint gigantic effort, we 
have rolled the Turk back to Asia, is 
Austria going to step in and rob us 
of the liberty which is the fruit of 
our late victory? 

“Show me one case,” Gladstone de- 
clared, “where Austria ever did good 
to any people.” In the Balkans Aus- 
tria has ever played the part of a vul- 
ture. No country has proclaimed the 
Turkish statu quo so loudly as Aus- 
tria; no country has so cynically vio- 
lated it when opportunity offered. 
Ever since the Slavs saved Vienna, 
Austria has watched the retreating 
Turk and marked her road to the 
Aegean Sea. But what are her his- 
torical, ethnic, or ethical rights in the 
Balkans? She never owned a square 
foot of the territory now contested; 
the only Austrians there are consuls 
and military attaches and spies. The 
time has passed, moreover, when Aus- 
tria can pretend to play the role of 
missionary of civilization in the Bal- 
kans. The Sofia Government, which 
supports Turkish schools in Bulgaria, 
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and whose treatment of the Moham- 
medan population has been such that 
they have constantly supported Bul- 
garia in her present war with Islam, 
has little good to learn from the Gov- 
ernment of Vienna, which suppresses 
Bohemian schools and which has 
made its own Slavonic constituents 
its hottest enemies. 

A single look at the map of Europe 
will show the necessity of an Adri- 
atic outlet for Servia. Every pound 
of trade which Servia exports to 
Western Europe 
has to go either 
to or thru Vien- 
na. The _ recent 
Viennese enthusi- 
asm over Alba- 
nian liberty is 
merely Austria’s 
plan of retaining 
Servia in this 
economic vassal- 
age. It may be 
that the natural 
port for the king- 
dom of Servia is 
the Bosnian Ra- 
gusa and not the 
Albanian Du- 
razzo. But it was 
precisely Aus- 
tria’s appropria- 
tion of the two 
Servian prov- 
inces in 1908 
which shut Ser- 
via from Ragusa 
and so compelled 
her to seek an 
Adriatic window 
further south. It 
is a double stroke which Vienna at- 
tempts now—to checkmate Servia’s 
advance to the sea and at the same 
time gain in Albania another Balkan 
province. For only lunatics can fail 
to grasp what sort of an Albania is 
being concocted in Vienna—a discor- 
dant, chaotic Albania, which will 
speedily call for Austria’s pacifying 
offices. 

And, while the Albanian question 
is fomented to frustrate Servia and 
Montenegro,. Viennese diplomacy 
pulls the wires that will rob Greece 
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of the Aegean Islands, thus also sav- - 
ing for future dispensation another 
possible staircase to Asia Minor. 
Even in the same manner is rising 
Bulgaria to be humbled by Rumanian 
compensations. The question of re- 
warding Rumania for remaining neu- 
tral in a war in which neutrality was 
the very least which the allies could 
expect from a civilized nation needs 
no discussion here. But Austria’s cun- 
ning is significant. By the same 
scheme Bulgaria is being harassed 
and Rumania’s 
eyes are turned 
away from the 
provinces ot 
Translyvania 
and Bukowina, 
where the double 
monarchy is sys- 
tematically sup- 
pressing the na- 
tive Rumanian 
population. 
Turkey is the 
Sick Man, whom 
Austria has not 
wished to die 
until she could 
bury him in her. 
own back yard. 
But  Austria’s 
type of doctor- 
ing suggests also 
the motive of 
self-preservation. 
For Austria- 
Hungary herself 
is the next Sick 
Man of Europe. 
Eleven million 
Germans try to 
rule twenty-four million Slavs by 
methods which make the Slavic prov- 
inces of Franz Josef resemble Otto- 
man vilayets. When one remembers 
that the Balkan Alliance is predomi- 
nantly Slavic, and that Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Croatia and Dalmatia 
belong geographically and ethnically 
within the Balkan Alliance, another 
reason becomes obvious why Austria 
seeks ta thwart the racial aspirations 
of her own two dozen million Slavs 
by trampling in the dirt the South- 
Slavic coalition in the Balkans, 
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But precisely on that account the 
Balkan Alliance comes forth as a 
strong factor for true European 
peace. Only the continued power of 
the Balkan coalition can put an end 
to the peace-menacing Near-Eastern 
Question. Today the Balkan nations 
demand the recognition of their al- 
lied sovereignty, political and eco- 
nomic. Tomorrow they will hold the 
balance of power between the Triple 
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Entente and the Triple Alliance. 
Their deepest desire is for peace; 
they have fought this agonizing war 
in order that anarchy may end in the 
Balkans and peace begin. It behooves 
America, champion of world peace, 
to recognize in the United States of 
the Balkans her first European 
daughter, for the new Bulgaria owes 
much to American influences and ex- 
ample. 
Philippopolis, Bulgaria. 


The Silver Tea-Set 


By Gertrude Huntington McGiffert 


The worth of things lies not within themselves 
But in such thoughts as they do move us to. 

A trifle made by fond remembrance dear 

The costliest substitute cannot replace. 

How personal the dower of the dead! 

Their relics virtue have and things they loved 
A sanctity that fain would move our tears, 

And so remembers us of their sweet charm 

We cannot credit matter outlives soul. 


Thus hath this Silver Service potency 

That doth avail to keep tradition green, 

Like as a symbol past from sire to son. 

And she who last reigned o’er it, queen of queens— 
I used to think I’d paint her as she sat 

Behind the Silver Tea-set pouring tea. 

She always looked as she had just stepped down 
From a great portrait in the billiard hall. 

Her white hair fell in curls each side her brow 
Whereon was sweetly written “Motherhood” ; 
Brave eyes she had and gentle courtly mien, 

And she was stately as she should command. 

I was not quite afraid of her, but kept 

My childish eyes upon her steadfastly. 

Famed was her household for its gracious ways 
(And every day there were sweet rusks for me). 
We drank from rare blue cups that somehow seemed 
Insignia of caste and like herself 


The fit associate of patriots. 


I never see blue porcelain anywhere 

But brings beloved figures from the past, 

Old feasts and frolics, voices long since hushed, 
Bright bubbling kettle, scent of steaming tea, 

And visions of the faces at the board. 

Thus did her children’s children homage pay, 

And with their tea they drank her faith, her pride— 
A glad and daily sacrament of love. 


New York City. 

















The Gilds of New Clairvaux 


The Country Problem Studied as the Story of Eternal Democracy 
By E. P. Pressey 


{|Our readers will remember Mr. Pressey’s article, “How Idealists Colonized a Hill Country,” 
publisht December 5, 1912, on the interesting experiment in community living which he is con- 


ducting in Massachusetts.—EDITOoR. ] 


New Clairvaux has succeeded, in a 
great degree which seemed hardly 
possible a dozen years ago, in reviv- 
ing the eternal gild spirit. It was 
felt that codperation was the one 
thing needful for the redemption of 
the country town, but that “codpera- 
tion” was no magic word to conjure 
by. When exaggerated, unnatural in- 
dividualism and all varieties of the 
social disease, egoism, are rife, gen- 
eral codperation is hardly to be ex- 
pected after merely saying: Come, 
let us codperate. “First comes the 
blade; then the ear; and finally the 
full corn.” The revival of the gild 
spirit and method is the sum and 
substance of the mastery of codpera- 
tion. 

To know this definitely one must 
first go over that part of the eternal 
story which is concerned with the 
power of the gild in the development 
of our race until now. After that we 
can talk more convincingly of New 
Clairvaux. : 

“Gild” is the oldest social word in 
our language. It means a meal, the 
social act of two or more persons 
breaking bread together. This is the 
historic rock of modern democracy. 
The word was further associated 
early with covenants, “ath and wed,” 
between persons breaking bread to- 
gether and perhaps. solemnizing 
agreements with blood sacrifice. A 
still further development of the 
primitive gild was the “frith bohr,” 
or peace pledge, taken by groups of 
strong men in a community to regu- 
late and reduce communal disorder. 

The same word, “wedding,” in the 
Saxon language expresses the sacred 
agreement between husband and wife 


and covenanted comrades in arms or - 


any public offices. Further, an element 
of blood kinship, of still more primi- 
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tive origin, enters into the relation- 
ship. The earliest Saxon communities 
were still living in blood related clans. 
Agreements were of the nature of 
family obligations, confirmed by oath 
and “wedding” and witnessed by the 
kindred. All the feelings of “blood 
thicker than water” and awe of re- 
ligious mystery were forces in the 
crystallization of the gilds into a so- 
cial system. 

And while we wonder, the past still 
flows by, an uninterrupted vision of 
continuous brotherhoods and transi- 
tions to greater brotherhoods, the 
lesser being taken up into the greater 
gild. The common meal of the early 
Teutons became the symbol of every 
form of association in war and peace. 
Both temporary and permanent un- 
dertakings were organized by it. The 
mystery of every craft was enlarged 
by it. Around it grew the lore of gods 
and heroes. Severally these first fra- 
ternities were conservative of all the 
good of the old times and steadily 
added to it until they came up against 
the greater mystery of Christianity 
and were partially dissolved in its 
light. 

Again in the Middle Ages the 
gilds reappear with Christian habili- 
ments of saints to take the place of 
pagan demigods; pageants on patron 
saints’ days in place of sacrifices on 
gods’ days; and gild-hall feasts of 
gild brothers and their families in 
scarlet livery for the most ancient 
covenant of gild mates. The institu- 
tion became the crowning feature of 
the Middle Ages. Still the medieval 
gild was not final. It only contained 
the working machinery of secular 
democracy for which we value it. 

As we trace the growth of the 


.gilds down thru the Middle Ages we 


see more and more the influence of 
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Christianity upon the everyday mat- 
ters which it found already in the 
world, upon trade and work, pleasure, 
government and the social fabric. 
The tendency all the time is, while 
sanctifying the very bond which held 
the clan, to lift it to national uses, 
and thru the nations to the organiza- 
tion of the world. The gild of Saint 
Thomas or Saint George, which pa- 
raded the street in scarlet livery and 
emblems which were masterpieces of 
craftsmanship on Corpus Christi 
Day and enacted scenes from the 
Crucifixion, or at Christmastide the 
story of the shepherds, or at sundry 
times the Creation or some Bible 
drama, were not very different from 
those processions, from pagan times 
immemorial, expressing the life in 
common, except that they incorpo- 
rated male and female, rich and poor, 
tribesman and alien, into one com- 
munion. 

When these gilds became strong 
enough they were commissioned by 
the king’s government to keep the 
local peace. Thus the bailiff and the 
reeve were representatives of both 
natural and constituted government. 
The local gild defined in its by-laws 
the standards of weight and measure 
and the quality of materials used in 
all the trades, and sent its own seal- 
ers about. It made a standard for 
fences, regulated the driving of cattle 
on the public lands, established a law 
for hunters, with reeves in each de- 
partment to enforce the same. It 
standardized workmanship and even 
required new dwellings to come up to 
the architectural dignity of that 
stage of civilization. The gild in re- 
turn for all its privileges dealt kindly 
with the poor. 

The gild’s poor law was often com- 
pendious, covering all the functions 
of insurance against accident, pov- 
erty and old age. Besides, the gild 
administered bequests and _— raised 
funds by trade in real estate and cat- 
tle to provide dowries for indigent 
girls and trades for indigent boys, as 
well as to supply a loan fund to start 
young householders in agriculture. 

Each occupation had its own roll of 
requirements, under the gild system 
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of society. This roll went into the 
technical details of the occupation 
and was called the “mystery.” Among 
the most perfectly kept rolls from 
quite ancient times were the crafts 
“mysteries.” In these wonderful rolls, 
besides matters already mentioned, 
were the lists of tools required to be 
owned by every journeyman and 
master craftsman, in order further 
to effectualize the law of good work- 
manship. Preéminent among the 
crafts “mysteries” was that of the 
masons. This was the most highly 
internationalized also. It had worked 
out the most perfect discipline in its 
fellowship, by making every fellow 
at home among fellow masons in 
every city of Christendom. Of all the 
gilds the masons gave themselves 
most devotedly to the service of the 
Church, almost like bands of devotees 
or artists with a single aim. It was 
by them that the cathedrals were 
built, in close codperation with the 
religious orders and the Church, 
backed by the vision of faith and 
faithfulness of the common people. 
One thing was not included in the 
roll, or “mystery.” There was a 
mystery within the “mystery” and 
that was the experience of the mas- 
ters who in every city and hamlet 
gave the savor of consummate art to 
everything medieval. This was taught 
by word of mouth. And when the 
gilds were broken up, as in England 
by the Tudors, it began to be lost. 
There is just one more important 
strand in the rope which joins the 
ancient neighborhood life with the 
modern. And that is the connection 
of the gild with the parish church 
and the New England country town. 
The medieval and ancient gild osten- 
sibly devoted itself to some religious 
work just as the most primitive 
pagan gilds had done before the in- 
troduction of Christianity. Now the 
vow of the gild was to build a chapel 
or to keep the feast and pageant of 
the patron saint. Usually if the gild 
was wealthy enough it was to sup- 
port a priest as its own religious ad- 
viser, and, if not, to supply a fund in 
coéperation with the nearest church 
or chapel. Sometimes the gild donated 
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the furniture of the church or con- 
tributed the workmanship of some 
part of the building. In general, the 
central purpose of the gild was to pro- 
mote instruction in religious tradi- 
tions and to keep quick the sense of 
reverence for noblest things. In one 
breath the gilds were, thru the 
Scripture shows, moralities and 
brilliant processions, the moving pic- 
ture of their age and the lineal pro- 
genitors of the New England town 
democracy. 

We found the times ripe for a new 
“togetherness,” a hunger for the 
common meal. So for a decade we 
preached this gospel in fifty com- 
munities; spent self and substance 
exemplifying it in one. Not every one 
believed, but the seed sown is now 
bearing abundant fruit. 

There is probably no community in 
which the gild spirit has been recov- 
ered so rapidly as in Montague under 
the initiative of New Clairvaux. A 
dozen years ago the only mutual as- 
sociations of a non-sectarian nature 
were a literary club of some twenty 
years’ standing, with a dozen active 
members and which is still agoing, 
and a codperative creamery, which 
failed after a brilliant record of a 
few years. Now it would be difficult 
to make a complete list, including the 
numerous tentative movements to get 
together for group interests. An ob- 
servant and social Englishman, Cap- 
tain Ellis, who is familiar with va- 
ried parts of the English-speaking 
world and who passed last winter 
here, exprest his bewilderment at 
the innumerable committee meet- 
ings during an average Montague 
week. The town, in short, has been for 
some years busily resolving itself 
into gilds which in due process in- 
volve themselves into one great gild, 
The Town. Twice at least last sea- 
son the gilds joined in a gen- 
eral function representing every 
creed, race and condition; once to 
celebrate the musical pageant, The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, and again in 
a monster Giving Festival, Christmas 
week. In both instances every school 
child and young person in town had 
active parts and a large group of 
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committees of parents and citizens 
directed. Young, old and middle- 
aged worked and afterward danced 
together. There were those, more ac- 
tive in these folk entertainments di- 
rectly than myself, who came and con- 
gratulated me, a quiet spectator, say- 
ing: “This is the outcome of New 
Clairvaux.” I introduced the Giving 
Festival in much its present form and 
interested practically the whole 
town in it, in 1899 and in 1900. The 
citizens from time to time since then 
have taken the initiative in some 
form of a town Christmas less satis- 
factory, and last year revived the 
Giving Festival with wonderful 
choral singing and splendid features, 
exhibiting real growth in ten years in 
community spirit. 

During the past year “The Village 
Committee” of gild union has given 
a wonderful reproduction, out of 
doors, of Shakspere’s “‘As You Like 
It,” and published a little weekly 
penny sheet, “The Montague Calen- 
dar,” besides causing two public ser- 
vice corporations to treat the public 
considerately. 

The Montague gilds I have thought 
of in three groups, which I have 
imagined in their future development 
ideally represented with headquar- 
ters around the village common, in 
something like the plan shown in the 
accompanying diagram. The relation 
of this diagram to the present facts 
is not at first glance apparent. I will 
explain. The gild headquarters here 
shown are actual or attempted solu- 
tions of problems of country life rep- 
resented as facing each other on the 
main village square, as well they 
might if we were to start building 
now, giving forethought in the spirit 
of the age to architectural plan to the 
village “forum,” however modest and 
inexpensive the buildings. 

On the north side of the square is 
the group of public buildings and 
the gilds most closely associated with 
their service. The buildings are of 
any form or size, but are given a 
community bond and dignity by a 
uniform pillared arcade joining all in 
a single front. The Folk Gild is our 
gild union, “The Village Committee.” 
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Sub-gild of this is the Dramatic 
Committee, which runs the Village 
Stage. The Players Gild has not yet 
been born, but should be the outcome 
of the work of the Dramatic Commit- 
tee, providing a modest headquarters 
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cation of churches under proportional 
material surroundings and organic 
relationship to the whole community. 
I would not have any overweening 
steeples in this. The town hall crowns 
this facade with its tower and bears 
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for the care of stage properties and 
for a homey workshop for the play- 
ers. The Village Gymnasium is the 
property of the Young Men’s Club. 
The Pool has not yet been realized, 
but “The Village Committee” has 
provided for a skating pond. This 
arrangement of churches in an over- 
churched town I believe would do 
more for the reunion of Christendom 
than would the subscription to one 
creed. I see no harm in the multipli- 
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= village clock and bell, and the 
ag. 
On the southeast side of the com- 
mon, on a spacious green, is the twen- 
tieth century school, together with the 
educational and humanizing gilds. We 
have tentatively organized a commit- 
tee to conduct a Mothers’ Gild in co- 
6peration with the school. An agri- 
cultural high school under a board of 
town trustees for several years un- 
successfully superseded the New 
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Clairvaux Plantations and Crafts 
School, occupying quarters in the vil- 
lage school, the Grange hall and the 
New Clairvaux Village Shop, witn 
land donated by the town. The indi- 
cations now are the interests of agri- 
culture will next be taken up by a 
gild or gilds for fostering agriculture. 
‘he Grange, while important, must 
be classed with the purely social gilds, 
with ideals leaning to the soil. The 
Education Gild does not actually ex- 
ist. It is a union of members of the 
school board past and present and of 
teachers and parents. It provides a 
home for the principal or superin- 
tendent of schools and a clubroom. 
The Health Gild provides headquar- 
ters for the board of health and a 
town dispensary, with offices of all 
the local doctors, and conducts a 
short course of lectures on health and 
sanitation of farmhouses annually. 
This also is a dream. The Religious 
Gild provides a home tor a non-sec- 
tarian ministry-at-large for saving 
work and play from irreligion, for 
uplifting community life and poli- 
tics, the role undertaken now for a 
dozen years by New Clairvaux. The 
Strangers’ Gild has been several 
times attempted under the names of 
New Clairvaux Lodge, etc., to pro- 
vide strangers and sojourners who 
want it a share in the best country 
life. It was hoped perhaps to solve 
the old problem of the small country 
hotel, supported in the main by a 
liquor nuisance. A_ public-spirited 
citizen of another Massachusetts 
town solved the problem by endow- 
ing an inn at his native village. There 
is a growing feeling at large that 
something of this kind can be done; 
and there can be no doubt that ulti- 
mately the Strangers’ Lodge will be- 
come a permanent and much prized 
institution, both for its moral and 
business effects. 
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The southwest side of the common 
is the bazar. Here are connected by 
one covered walk all the business 
places. New Clairvaux initiated the 
Arts and Crafts movement in Monta- 
gue, which has shaped itself into a 
number of strong gilds of some im- 
portance to the town in a business 
way. The oldest and largest of these 
is the Montague Arts and Crafts, for- 
merly the New Clairvaux Arts and 
Crafts Society. This is just as active 
as ever, with an increase of business 
continually for the past ten years. 
The membership of this gild averages 
about thirty. Another of these gilds 
is a cooperative manufacturing soci- 
ety organized by a group of my 
associates in New Clairvaux and the 
Village Shop. 

A very little has been done toward 
stimulating the farmers to form in 
groups to spray orchards and other 
crops. Two groups have been organ- 
ized here and a third is in process 
of getting after the neglected or- 
chards codperatively. Other impor- 
tant gilds in our scheme were clubs 
for buying groceries and supplies 
wholesale and distributing from a 
central depot. Some groups of farm- 
ers have actually joined in buying 
fertilizers and chemicals by the car- 
load. One of our dreams is a Thrift 
Gild which shall be both a mutual 
banking concern, serving the whole 
community at a moderate compensa- 
tion, and a board of receivers for 
managing or advising the owners of 
unsuccessful farm property. Another 
gild much needed is the Marketers’ 
Gild, employing an expert general - 
commissioner for disposing of farm 
produce profitably. 

In regard to the center of the dia- 
gram, we have a town band; we want 
a town poet; our Folk Gild will un- 
doubtedly revive the May games in 
the spring. 
Montague, Mass. 























As civilization hardens there is 
less and less room for the horse and 
the dog. Burglar alarm and motor car 
little by little usurp the place and 
fulfil the utility of these old-fashioned 
animals. Yet we can never grow to 
love the man-made inventions; and I 
pity the children who are brought up 
today among mechanical toys, instead 
of among animals, as you 
and I were. Love is left 
out of the machine— 
which commands aston- 
ishment or appeals to our 
purses, but leaves emo- 
tion unstirred. That fact 
explains why some of us 
still cling to the horse, 
figuratively, and, in some 
of our riding, literally, 
too; why we still breed 
dogs, in country or sub- 
urbs; and even crave 
dog company in the city, 


Dogs in Town 
By René Laidlaw 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. R. WEED. 











painting by one of Holland’s Little 
Masters: a Metsu, for example. But 
it is; as often as not, depicted by the 
painter as stealing fish. Most justly, 
too! It is quite different with the 
hound. Look for him in painting and 
he is either doing a dog’s work in 
the world, or lying at some one’s feet, 
looking inextinguishable devotion. 
The dog must have 
been domesticated hun- 
dreds or thousands of 
years before his natural 
enemy. Either that, or 
the animal brought to his 
vocation as the friend of 
man an infinitely greater 
capacity for abnegation 
and service. Fashions 
change, but not the loy- 
alty of this disinterested 
comrade. Fashions in 
dogs change, too; and at 
the late dog show in New 





which is no place for the 
faithful companion that a good dog is. 
The city cat is not to be pitied any 
more than the English sparrow that 
she makes a meal of. A cat never be- 
comes a part of its environment, as 
does the dog; if we 
feed it, or it can find 
food, it is as properly 
urban as rural. It is 
even more character- 
istically nasty in 
cities, for that mat- 
ter. But what cat 
ever became finally 
identified with its 
milieu? In town or 
country, wheat field 
or back yard, this 
animal practises the 
odious philosophy of 
Felix le Dantec. True, 
the beast seems pecu- 
liarly at home in a 





York—that of the West- 
minster Kennel Club—nothing was 
more noticeable than the utter pass- - 
ing of such breeds as the old-time 
mastiff dnd overrated Newfoundland. 
The Boston bull, too, has lost, for 
some reason (or for no reason at all), 
a measure of his vogue. Fashions 
apply above all to ladies’ dogs—and 
perhaps the Bostons have been almost 
a lady’s dog. Interesting as the Chows 
are (to pass on), one cannot help 
thinking them on 

too exotic in . 
all their quali- 
ties to serve “Sst; 
as Nature’s , 
daily pet. 
Women choose 
them, one 
fancies, like 
parasols, to 
harmonize 
with a gown. 
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What silky beauty! Yet Chows are 
not contemptible animals, like the 
little creatures with falsetto voices, 
that must be shown in a glass case 
lest drafts destroy them; toy dogs 
stunted by alcohol in puppyhood, so 
rat-like that cats pounce on them 
by night, if they so much as take the air un- 
guarded. In looking at some of these fluffy little 

beings one remembers the lines which Miss 

Laurette Taylor speaks in a new play by Hartley 
Manners called Peg o’ My Heart: “If a dog has 
got to be a dog, it’s my opinion 
he ought to look like a dog. I 
thought yours was your knittin’ till he 
wagged his tail.” 

For my part, I dislike any animal 
smaller then a sprightly wire-haired fox-terrier. Isn’t this the smallest dog 
that has any workmanlike traits? And I dislike dogs that wear sweaters and 
ribbons in their hair, like the French poodles; also most dogs with retrousse 
noses thet sniff snobbery—like the spaniels. The homeliness of the Airedales 
and Irish terriers, for all the world like improvisations out of rope-ends, is a 
part of their honest charm. Some say they are rovers and fighters: so much 
the more dog they. These little vices of 
his aren’t the explanation of the Aire- 
dale’s failure to carry off the special 
prize this year, that he won in 1912, 
but lost the other day to a big bull. At 
dog shows it isn’t moral character that 
counts—any more than elsewhere in the 
society that has a capital S. 

But the bulldog is, all the same, the 
dog of all dogs for me: and I am preju- 
diced enough to prefer French bulls to 
English. Was there ever any animal so diabolically attractive as a jet French 
bull? Englishmen and Amerie@ans are reputed to be the dog-men par excel- 
lence. Yet it is a Parisian born and bred who has best exprest the phil- 
osophy and insouciant humor of dogginess— Anatole France in his Pen- 
sees de Riquet; and a Belgian who writes French is he who has written 
the one dog essay that brings tears to 
my eyes. I speak of Maurice Maeterlinck. 
You know the passage if you have read 
the Double Garden: 

I lost, the other day, a little bulldog. He 
had just rounded out the sixth month of his 
short existence. He had no biography. His in- 
telligent eyes were opened to regard the world 
and to love men; then were closed again on 
the unjust secrets of death. 

Pelleas had a wide forehead, furrowed and 
mighty, like Socrates and Paul Verlaine; and 
under a little black nose, as snub as a dis- 
pleased affirmation, broad, symmetrical jaws, 
making his head a sort of massy menace: ob- 
stinate, pensive, triangular. He was beautiful 
, like a beautiful natural monster strictly con- 
forming to the laws of his kind. And what a 
smile of attentive obligance, of incorruptible 
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innocence, of affectionate submission, of 
boundless gratitude, and of total surrender, 
illumined, at the least caress, his adorable 
mask of ugliness! Whence, precisely, eman- 
ated this smile? 

I quote no more—you may read 
Our Friend the Dog for yourselves. 
I do not know that Mrs. Turner, who 
judged the bulldogs at the Westmin- 
ster Kennel Show, would have award- 
ed Pelleas a ribbon in the puppy 
class; for that matter I do not care 
any more than M. Maeterlinck would. 
Ribbons do not count with the dog- 
lover unless he happens to import a 


professional spirit into his friend- 
ship. But I hope that some of us will 
remember the ancient fidelity of these 
pathetically loyal animals when po- 
lice departments and burglar alarms 
and city flats have done their worst, 
and the practical value of the quad- 
ruped is no longer to be argued. I 
cannot think that the dog loves his 
master on practical or even wholly 
reasonable grounds. 

And are we, then, to fail to equal 
him in generous instinct, in the elan 
idealiste ? 


New York City. 





A Dialog 


By Mary Russell Mills 


In dim gray sweeps with murmurous swell 
The sad sea rose and fell; 

In shining, foaming, sparkling grac® 

The glad sea ran a race. 

In deep waves billowing soft and long 

The sweet sea sang a song; 

In fury lashed with thunderous roar 

The mad sea struck the shore. 


“O sea,” I cried, “art thou no friend 
On whom I can depend? 

When I would find thee thus or so 
Other thy mood doth show.” 


“I am thy friend,” the sea replied, 

“In every mood and tide; 

For thou, too, hast a changing heart 

Of wh'ch I am a part. 

Thy mind doth change and shift and play 
With every passing day. 

And thou hast ever-varying powers 

To match the varying hours. 

I show thyself, but not the whole; 


For in thy deeper soul 

Dwells a large synthesis and plan, 
Wherein the higher man 

Collects, commands his powers at will, 
Works steadily and still; 

In patience, love and large control 
Finding the perfect goal.” 


“OQ sea, my friend,” again I cried, 
“On every wave and tide 
Thou bearest me a word of grace; 
And I can wisdom trace 
In all these words. In my own life 
Lie power, and calm and strife. 
In my own nature dwelleth all 
To please or to appal; 
Victim or ruler I may be 
Of my own destiny. 
Greatness and beauty of the sea, 
As thou, too, art in me, 
I will be beautiful and great 
And serve the larger fate.” 

Los Angeles, Cal. 








If | Were a Pastor Again 


By a Retired Methodist Preacher 


It is nearly two years now since I 
was superannuated. I shall not repeat 
the story of my sorrow and mortili- 
cation when I was told by my presid- 
ing elder that the cabinet thought I 
ought to take the retired relation. I 
am glad that I do not have to pass 
thru that experience again. The 
acuteness of my grief is past, and 
while the sorrow remains, there is no 
bitter repining. I have many things 
for which to be grateful, and about 
these I would think rather than about 
what I have lost, or never had. I am 
glad that I was permitted to give 
thirty-three years to the pastorate. I 
am grateful that at the end of each 
year my presiding elder was able to 
say truthfully, when my name was 
called at our Conference sessions, 
“Nothing against him.” It is pleasant 
to think that much of my work was 
done among the lowly. I love to think 
of the many homes into which I have 
gone, and of the kindness I have re- 
ceived because I came to the house- 
hold as a man of God. 

And our home becomes more and 
more a real home to us. We accept 
it all the more cheerfully because, but 
for an unfortunate effort to help oth- 
ers, we might have had a home that 
was really ours by right of purchase. 
A beautiful vine shades the front 
porch. Our friends have added a back 
porch and another room to the house 
since we came. We had a bountiful 
garden last Summer, and my good 
wife has succeeded well with her 
chickens. We have put out some fruit 
trees and shall put out more ntxa fall. 
We are glad to surrender one side of 
the front yard to Bermuda grass, 
which is the clover of the South, and 
the other side already has rose 
bushes, some violets and asters and 
lilacs, all planted since we came. And 
by and by, some maples set out on 
the sidewalk, a china tree and an 
apple tree in the front yard will give 
us shade in the summer. In the back 
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yard there is a white locust, a young 
peach tree and a fig bush which 
grows luxuriantly, and we are plan- 
ning a grape arbor over one of the 
garden walks. We have had the broad 
back porch screened in, and it is a 
good summer dining room, a nice 
sleeping porch on sultry nights and a 
most convenient work room for all of 
us in open weather. Our neighbors 
still seem to love us, we find work 
enough in our home and in the local 
church, and, meanwhile, realize that 
best of all pleasures—that which 
comes from a consciousness of labor 
worthy and worthily done. Our little 
book store has not as yet yielded 
much pecuniary profit, but we have 
found occupation and recreation in it, 
the business gives us access to the 
best periodicals of the day and we 
hope for larger things in the future. 
It is unfortunate that many of the 
best lessons of life are learned so 
late that we cannot realize all the 
benefit that we need to get from 
them. My two years in the pew have 
taught me some things that I only 
knew in part while I was in the pas- 
torate. If it were possible, I believe it 
would be time well spent if every pas- 
tor could take a year off, sit in the 


pew with the people, get thoroly in~ 


touch with them, study the sermons 
he hears, not as a critic, but 
with the one question uppermost 
in his thought, “What do the 
people need?” and then go back 
to the pulpit with experiences which 
could not fail to profit himself 
and those to whom he preached. 
There is an aloofness about the pulpit 
that sometimes puts a preacher out of 
real and vital sympathy with his 
hearers. Imagination cannot supply 
this sympathy. To fancy yourself in 
the pew will not answer the purpose. 


Mingling socially and in a pastoral - 


way with men will not always and 
fully supply the needed heart touch. 
Possibly the large success of young 
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pastors is in part due to the fact that 
they have not studied themselves 
away from the people. The lessons 
that I have learned in the pew and 
some that I have gathered from the 
pastors themselves, as I have asso- 
ciated with them in a sympathetic 
and not participating way in their 
work, make me wish that I was a pas- 
tor again that I might profit by what 
I have learned. 

For one thing, taking what I have 
learned from the pastors first, I think 
that preachers are too reckless and 
unbrotherly often in what they say 
about each other. They gossip too 
much. I have heard some of them 
talk in a most disparaging way about 
other preachers even in public places. 
A friend of mine received an appoint- 
ment some years since to one of the 
most important places in our Confer- 
ence. I said something like this to 
him the first time I saw him after- 
wards, “You will have some surprises 
in the near future in the attitude of 
preachers toward you. Some that 
have been friendly with you always 
heretofore will grow strangely cold, 
and some others that have not been at 
all intimate with you in the past will 
suddenly become suspiciously friend- 
ly and familiar.” And I have the un- 
desired satisfaction of knowing that 
all that I predicted has literally come 
to pass, and more than was carried in 
my warning. Certainly, of all men in 
the wide world preachers should be 
the most brotherly. Their calling sep- 
arates, or should separate them from 
all that is selfish and worldly and sin- 
ful, and consecrates them to all that 
is good and true and holy. And surely 
a brotherhood that rests upon such 
high principles ought to form a bond 
of union between them stronger than 
any human brotherhood. Of course I 
do not mean to say that this brother- 
hood is a failure. But I am sure that 
it is not always as restraining and 
constraining as it needs to be. Per- 
sonally I think I have suffered as lit- 
tle as any preacher in our Confer- 
ence from the criticisms of other 
preachers. And yet, I am inclined to 
attribute my superannuation, coming 


so suddenly and when I was so little 
prepared for it, to misinformation 
and consequent misstatements on the 
part of the preachers concerning my 
defective sight. My brethren have ap- 
praised my work at its full value. But 
coupling my work with my infirmity, 
kindly meaning to magnify the 
former, they succeeded in magnify- 


‘ing the latter. Their praises have 


sometimes reminded me of Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson’s comment on the danc- 
ingofa dog. Surprise, he said, was, not 
that the dog could dance so well, but 
that he could dance at all. Unwitting- 
ly and unintentionally others made 
for me a reputation that finally closed 
the pastorate against me. In more 
than one instance, when I reached a 
new place, I have found the people 
ready to lead me around because they 
thought I was totally blind. And in 
one case the pastor that preceded me 
told the people as much. 

If I were a pastor again, I should 
seek with an earnestness that did not 
characterize my ministry when in the 
regular work, to help Christians solve 
one of the real problems of the reli- 
gious life. This problem is, How shall 
secular work be done without becom- 
ing thoroly secularized? It has 
seemed to me that the Church has not 
always had, or furnished the answer 
to this question. The saints of the 
olden days were men and women who 
abjured worldly interests. The man 
or woman who would live a holy life 
must go into a cloister. Monasticism 
was the refuge of those who believed 
that every worldly pursuit is neces- 
sarily evil. This error survived the 
men and women who lived in cells and 
died in solitude. It has been a persist- 
ent and a prolific root of evils. In the 
Middle Ages it brought forth a har- 
vest of idleness, profligacy and hid- 
den crimes. In our times it produces 
hurtful misconceptions of the real 
purposes of life. Again and again men 
need the lesson that religious work 
may become secular and sinful, while 
secular work may become thoroly re- 
ligious, and ought always to be so. 
The great question in the religious 
life is not what we do, but why. A 
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good motive cannot redeem a bad aet, 
but a bad motive can vitiate a good 
act. Secular pursuits become sacred 
and holy when their motive is sacred 
and holy. All this is a mere truism, 
but truth never becomes so impaired 
in its vitality as when it becomes a 
truism. It is one of our moral misfor- 
tunes that we have a way of turning 
vital truths into truisms, any way. It 
cannot be that duties really conflict 
with each other. One may often be 
perplexed to know which duty is to 
take precedence, but this question 
can generally be settled by devout 
common sense. And every man 
who is conscious that he is in 
the line of duty has found the way, 
which, if faithfully and _ prayer- 
fully followed, will ultimately lead 
him into the way of life. It has 
seemed to me that the Church’s at- 
titude toward wealth has not been 
consistent, and consequently has not 
helped earnest men to find the better 
way that traverses and embraces 
every obligation of life. From the pul- 
pit men are told again and again, 
what is true—that the mere getting 
of money is a waste of life. And yet 
the pressure brought to bear upon all 
that it can reach and by methods that 
are not unquestionable, to raise 
money, not merely to meet its need- 
ful expenses, but to gratify its pride, 
raise questions in the minds of good 
men as to the honesty and consistency 
of the Church. It transpired a few 
years since that the “tainted money” 
against which such a protest was 
made had been persistently solicited 
by a high official of the very Church 
one of whose ministers raised a hue 
and cry that were heard all over the 
land. When the Church is laid at the 
gate of rich men to be fed from the 
crumbs that fall from their tables, 
those who laid her there need not be 
surprised if the dogs, instead of lick- 
ing her sores, devour her bodily. 
Were I pastor again, I should dwell 
more than I did in the other days on 
the privileges of Christians. The ethi- 
cal side of the Christian life needs to 
be emphasized, of course. Men need to 
be told over and over again what they 
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ought to do and what they must do 
in order to be Christians. But sub- 
lime a word as duty is, it is also a 
hard word. It rouses men’s resent- 
ment when urged as the highest mo- 
tive for Christian living. The best 
duties we discharge are not dis- 
charged from a sense of duty at all. 
Prayer, thanksgiving, faith, hope, 
love—who thinks of these as Chris- 
tian duties? And yet, what would the 
Christian life be without them? If 
one’s ideals and aspirations give char- 
acter to his life, then the Christian 
ought to be the highest type of hu- 
manity, and is, if he but realizes his 
high calling, its character, its inspira- 
tions, its hopes for earth and Heaven. 
And I am sure that many good men 
and women are discouraged to the 
very edge of despair. They have set 
high ideals for themselves. Their 
faith has accepted large possibilities 
in the matter of holy living. Their _ 
hopes, in the best hours of life, when 
Heaven and earth seem near each 
other, have flown to the very gates of 
the Celestial City. But in other and 
less exalted hours these good men and 
women have found that they were 
largely flesh and blood, that their 
faith faltered in the crisis when it 
was needed most, and that their 
Christian character was alarmingly 
weak where they supposed it was 
strong. Then it is that the joy of re- 
ligion flees out of their hearts and 
hopelessness takes its place. And in 
many cases this latter state becomes 
the habit of thought and feeling. Then 
it is that the pastor needs to come to 
these discouraged ones with the Gos- 
pel of good cheer. 

I have always felt that one of the 
dangers of the ministry is profession- 
alism. And I realize this more than 
ever now, and should seek more ear- 
nestly than ever to escape this peril if 
I were in the pastorate once more. A 
preacher needs to take his work seri- 
ously. He should seek to magnify his 
office; he should never seek to make 
his office magnify himself. He need 
not remind others that he is a 
preacher ; he needs to remind himself 
that he is one. He should accept what- 
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ever comes to him in the way of 
social and business favors, not as per- 
sonal compliments, but as tributes to 
his work. Often, because of such fa- 
vors, he is tempted to selfishness and 
ingratitude—to take things just for 
granted, and so foster in himself and 
his family the beggar and pauper 
spirit. In his relations to men of busi- 
ness and with his people in their 
homes, he should not rely upon the 
respect that men have for the cloth; 
he should give them satisfactory evi- 
dence that he is a real, honest man as 
* well as a preacher. Nothing counts 
for so much in the work of the min- 
istry as downright sincerity. Nothing 
else can take the place of this. With- 
out this, and even with it, clerical 
airs, clerical garbs, clerical tones and 
clerical pretensions bring the preach- 
er into contempt. Naturally and prop- 
erly men despise shams, and no sham 
more than a sham preacher. What- 
ever be the cause—mental or spirit- 
ual telepathy, or what not—a 
preacher will not excite more interest 
and more faith in others than he has 
himself. Half-hearted preaching leads 
to half-hearted hearing. Men have 
been deceived by hypocrites in the 
pulpit, but one thing has always been 
true: men’s faith in the gospel is 
measured by their faith in the 
preacher that preaches the Gospel to 
them. Training in theological semi- 
naries is not to be despised; knowl- 
edge is worth while, and careful 
study ought never to be dispensed 
with; but no one of these nor all of 
them combined can take the place of 
earnest sincerity in the preacher. “I 
believed, therefore have I spoken,” 
said one of old; this must be true of 
every preacher who would lead men 
to the better way. It is permitted to 
men of all occupations to follow their 
callings for money considerations. 
The preacher enjoys no such privi- 
lege, and should not. Righteous 
money getting for righteous ends is 
right in the eyes of God and men. 
Preaching the Gospel is the ne plus 
ultra of human callings in honor and 
holiness; to make of it a means of 
money getting is sacrilege. Whatever 
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be the rights of the ministry in the 
matter of compensation—and they 
assuredly have their rights in the 
premises—every pastor should know, 
and never forget it, that either the 
preacher or the Gospel must suffer. 
A high salaried ministry has never 
been a spiritual ministry. This rea- 
son is obvious. 

Could I but take my place in the 
pastorate once more, I should put 
more stress than I have ever done in 
all my ministry upon the spiritual 
verities of the Gospel. It is not 
enough to say that Christianity is 
supernatural. That might be saying 
much or little according to what is 
meant by supernatural. The line be- 
tween the natural and the supernat- 
ural is a hair line, and changes with 
every generation. True faith does not 
confine itself to either side of this 
ever shifting boundary. Its realm is 
on both sides of it. It does not believe 
less because it knows more. Knowl- 
edge enlarges its vision. Sensible of 
the material, it believes in the imma- 
terial and the spiritual and the 
Divine. 

I do not know; I would not dogma- 
tize; but it seems to me that the ra- 
tionalism that has found its way into 
the pulpit these latter days has fil- 
tered down thru the Church, car- 
rying with it germs of doubt that 
have proven hurtful to the spiritual 
life of the Church. Anyway, I know 
this: a great change has come to the 
Methodist Church since I entered the 
pastorate thirty-five years ago.°Con- 
versions such as were the rule then, 
are the exceptions now. A pastor in 
those days must know how to deal 
with a soul in the agonies of convic- 
tion for sin and the bitter pangs of 
repentance. He must know how to 
pray and sing and exhort and wait. I 
have seen services that could not be 
dismissed. I remember one camp 
meeting service which lasted contin- 
uously from three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon till three o’clock next morn- 
ing. Every phase of the experience 
of twice-born men and women was 
illustrated during that memorable 
twelve hours. It is more than twenty- 
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five years since then, but I can still 
hear the songs and shouts and pray- 
ers and groans and rejoicings of that 
glorious night at that old camp 
ground. The world did not scoff at 
such demonstrations then as much as 
some in the Church do today. Mod- 
ern respectability, in the pulpit and 
out of it, ridicules or denounces such 
things, or at most admits that they 
were needful for other days and 
other people, but that we have, for- 
sooth, grown too refined for such 
manifestations of interest in our 
souls and the souls of others. We 
have shortened and straightened and 
macadamized the way into the King- 
dom so that one may travel easily and 
comfortably and with positive pleas- 
ure over it, and carry pretty much 
what he pleases and entertain no fear 
of inquisitive and impertinent rev- 
enue inspectors. Meanwhile poor hu- 
man nature is the same, honest souls 
are conscious that they cannot by 
reasoning nor by an effort of the will 
bring themselves to love God, nor 
persuade themselves that they have 
not sinned, nor repress a longing for 
a sense of pardon. There are two 
fundamental facts in the Gospel. 
They are as old as Christianity and 
as enduring as the race of men on 
the earth. One of these is, Man is a 
sinner; the other is, Man has a Sav- 
iour. To dwell altogether on either 
one of these is to preach but half a 
Gospel. To preach the latter without 
the former is folly. To preach the 
former without the latter is cruelty. 
To tell a blind man that he ought to 
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see would be unkind. To tell a deaf 
man that he ought to hear would be 
mockery. To tell a paralytic that he 
ought to walk would add to his 
wretchedness. To call to the dead to 
rise from their graves would be 
ghostly, ghastly ridicule. To tell men 
and women who know nothing of the 
regenerate life that they should be 
holy, is but to offer them a stone in- 
stead of the bread of life. What this 
world needs is not moral hygiene, but 
life from the dead. 

But I am not a pastor now, and 
perhaps never shall be again. If this - 
suggests a faint hope that one day 
the pastorate may be mine once more 
for a few short years, be it so. I have 
had my May. Now let me be content 
with my October. Some of the days 
are overcast, but most of them are 
bright poems of sunshine and soft 
skies, set to the gentle melody of au- 
tumn. winds. The leaves fade into 
brown and yellow and red, but I 
know that there will be another May 
and green foliage after a while, The 
roses in the yard wither and drop, 
but there will be new, fresh roses 
next summer. The nights grow long - 
and the days short, but the days will 
be long again next year. My friends 
die; several of my dearest compan- 
ions in the ministry have gone over 
this year. But they lived and died in 
faith, and I expect to see them again. 
The shade upon my own life-dial has 
gone far down, and no Hezekiah’s 
prayer will bring it back again. But 
I betieve in Him Who is the Resur- 
rection and the Life. 


Understood 


By Harold Lee King 


Thank God for that one man 
Who did not turn his head, 
Who saw each bird and tree 
But, seeing my infirmity, 
Seemed not to see; 

My weakness pitying 


His pity to himself could keep; 
Or sometimes when I sinned 
Trusting that I without advice would 
weep— 
Left me to judge myself. 
Freiburg, Germany. 
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Public attention, which at different 
times during the last ten years has 
made itself somewhat free with the 
subject, will doubtless be again at- 
tracted by the publication of Dr. Par- 
kin’s charming book on the Rhodes 
scholarships.* Appearing, as it does, 
at the close of the first decade of 
operation of the scholarship scheme, 
and just as the various committees of 
selection in the United States are 
busied with the choice of the seventh 
set of American scholars, the volume 
has a timely interest; and it has a 
very special value also as expressing 
the matured opinions of the two men 
who have most earnestly devoted 
themselves to the success of the en- 
terprise. 

Dr. Parkin, the organizing secre- 
tary of the Rhodes Trust, and Mr. F. 
J. Wylie, the Oxford secretary—who 
contributes two admirable chapters 
on academic and social conditions at 
Oxford—have endured, with a tact 
and patience which cannot be too 
gratefully appreciated, not only an in- 
finitude of exacting labor, but also no 
small amount of trial at the hands 
of ill-informed and hasty critics. The 
volume in which they have col- 
laborated comprises not merely a de- 
lightfully readable exposition of the 
ideals and opportunities involved in 
the scholarship plan of Rhodes; it 
contains as well a frank, tho eminent- 
ly good-tempered and non-accusatory 
presentation of the responsibilities 
incurred by the beneficiaries of the 
trust and by the committees that se- 
lect them as representatives of the 
different States or colonies. 


*The Rhodes Scholarships, By George Le Parkin, 
C.M.G., ete. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co. $2. 





The annual report of the Rhodes 
Trust, just publisht, forms an inter- 
esting supplement to Dr. Parkin’s 
book. It shows that, of the scholars 
who have left Oxford during the last 
six years, one hundred and twenty- 
three are now engaged in educational 
work; eighty-four in the practice of 
law; thirty-three in civil, diplomatic 
or consular service; twenty in relig- 
ious ministry; fifteen in the medical 
professions; fourteen in business; 
eight in engineering; and five each in 
journalism, agriculture and forestry. 
These figures apply to the entire body 
of scholars, but statistics relating to 
the American contingent alone would 
show no essential difference in the 
relative appeal of the more popular 
vocations. Few persons acquainted 
with the facts will be inclined to dis- 
pute the conclusions reacht by the 
London Times in its discussion of the 
Trust report. Admitting that in the 
competition for university honors the 
Rhodes scholars have made a fair but 
not a remarkable record, the Times 
finds ground for satisfaction in the 
evidence that the returning scholars 
tend to elect in their own countries 
those educational, legal and civil em- 
ployments which, under American 
and colonial conditions, offer the 
surest path to the public influence 
desired by Rhodes. 

In view of the present-day emer- 
gence of the educator in politics, and 
the time-honored American associa- 
tion between law and public life, one 
may doubtless agree that the scholars 
seem to be placing themselves advan- 
tageously for the attainment of 
Rhodes’s scheme of international 
amity. There remains unanswered, 
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however, the much more fundamental 
question» whether the individual 
scholars are for the most part men of 
intrinsic abilities sufficient to make 
any large use of their opportunities. 

Since the difficulties of selecting 
the scholars most likely to advance 
their own interests and to promote 
the legitimate aims of the founder by 
three years’ residence at Oxford are 
by general admission vastly more 
complex in the United States than in 
the British Colonies or in Germany, 
it seems permissible to discuss cer- 
tain specially American aspects of 
the problem. In doing so, tho speak- 
ing with no other authority than one 
man’s personal experience as a 
Rhodes scholar, I shall doubtless be 
elaborating on the general truths so 
clearly stated by Dr. Parkin and Mr. 
Wylie. 

Protest may very fairly be entered 
at the outset against the tendency to 
judge the satisfactoriness of a 
scholar’s selection entirely on the 
basis of the honors which he gains at 
Oxford. This is emphatically a case 
where it is necessary for the critic 
to look rather to the end of life than 
to its beginning. Moreover, it would 
perhaps be surprising te find that 
anyone who has had opportunity to 
know well the mass of the American 
Rhodes scholars during their stay at 
Oxford should be inclined to think of 
them as, in the average, really disap- 
pointing. Certainly, one who has 
spent three years and more among 
them as one of themselves is likely 
to value the companionships thus en- 
joyed among his most permanently 
stimulating experiences ; and the par- 
ticular individuals whose personal- 
ities have left the most lasting and 
beneficial impress are not invariably 
those whose names are writ highest 
on the honors’ list. Under the condi- 
tions of Oxford life it is likely to hap- 
pen more frequently probably than in 
other environments that the man who 
really wishes to possess his own soul 
must here and there be willing to 
forego titular success. To the stock 
examples of Rhodes himself and Shel- 
ley dozens hardly less notable might 
be added. 
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The truth involved in what has just 
been said can never safely be lost to 
sight. Yet there is even more essential 
truth on the other side. The Oxford 
test, tho, like any other long and 
searching ordeal, it cannot be applied 
indiscriminately to every variety of 
human intellect, is nevertheless a high 
and worthy test, in which the re- 
wards of success—where success 
necessitates no surrender of individu- 
ality—are quite as well worth attain- 
ing as most other rewards of mental 
endeavor. Unquestionably, it is bet- 
ter in every view that the United 
States send as their representatives 
men qualified by temperament and 
previous training to succeed along the 
lines of Oxford academic ambition, 
rather than men, perhaps equally 
highly endowed by nature, for whom 
this particular success may be pos- 
sible, if at all, only at the hard price 
of suppressing their natural tastes 
and forcing their talents into the per- 
formance of unsympathetic tasks. So, 
again, the States would seem to owe 
it as a return for the very cordial hos- 
pitality shown by the Oxford colleges 
to their appointees to select as far as 
possible men likely to acquit them- 
selves creditably under the regula- 
tions of the particular Oxford system 
—men, that is, comparable not only 
in degree, but also in kind of mental 
and social cultivation with those 
whom the Oxford colleges elect to 
scholarships on their private founda- 
tions. 

This would seem almost axiomatic; 
but the fact is that a complete mis- 
understanding has been current in 
America regarding the type of man 
most likely to succeed as a scholar at 
Oxford and most likely to profit fully 
by his experience there. The clause in 
Rhodes’s will, suggesting that choice 
should hinge not exclusively upon one 
single kind of qualification—a clause 
drawn up in entire ignorance of 
American conditions—has been gen- 
erally interpreted to disqualify the 
specialist, whether in scholarship or 
athletics. The type of man who has 
normally presented himself as a can- 
didate for the scholarship, and who 
has normally been selected, has been, 
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therefore, the man who combines. a 
certain proficiency in lawn tennis or 
in some branch ot track athletics with 
a fair stand in his classes and a pleas- 
ing personality. The numerous schol- 
ars of this type have undoubtedly 
made an agreeable impression at Ox- 
ford. They have done much to pro- 
mote good fellowship between Eng- 
lish and Americans, and in their fu- 
ture activities will doubtless do. yet 
more. But this type of scholar has 
in general found himself totally un- 
fitted for the severe struggle of the 
Oxford final honor schools. 

The fault lies probably not so much 
with the scholar himself or with the 
committee which selected him as with 
the widespread American notion that 
an Oxford residence is desirable 
rather for the devotee of “broad cul- 
ture” than for the specialist, and that 
the Rhodes scholarships are intended 
primarily for men of the former type. 
Thus it has often happened that the 
scholarships have been sought only 
by men who have reached the end of 
their American college career with 
minds so unsettled that they have 
been glad to postpone final issues and 
embrace the prospect of three pleas- 
ant fallow years. The specialist, who 
has already found his pace and fixt 
his ambitions, has felt himself dis- 
couraged from applying and has gen- 
erally held aloof. 

No one well acquainted with condi- 
tions in the Oxford final schools can 
fail to see how unfortunate this im- 
pression is. The truth is that the high- 
est Oxford honors can be attained 
only by specialization and competition 
of the fiercest kind, and the average 
American college graduate finds him- 
self at a distinct disadvantage in 
these respects beside the average 
English candidate for honors. We 
need not admit that the best Ameri- 
can college course is inferior in ac- 
tual educational value to the prepa- 
ration provided in the best English 
public schools, but it is certainly true 
that the latter is considerably more 
homogeneous and more easily adapted 
to the service of the student who 
specializes at Oxford in such studies 
as the humanities or modern history 
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or English literature. Moreover, 
many Rhodes scholars attempt the de- 
gree at the end of two years; all must 
take it within three; whereas the 
average English honors man allows 
himself four. The earlier half of the 
four years’ course affords the consci- 
entious student a drill in concentra- 
tion and independent work—a train- 
ing in the regarding of study from 
the point of view of the department 
or “Fach” rather than mere miscel- 
laneous interest—which the average 
American is not likely to have till he 
has spent a year in a good graduate 
school. 

It is not hard to see that, on the 
principles which have hitherto largely 
governed the application and selec- 
tion of candidates in the United 
States, a very great proportion of the 
American scholars have found them- 
selves seriously handicapped in the 
competition for Oxford academic 
honors. That the list of successes is 
as large as it happens to be is due 
in great measure, of course, to the 
presence of the not quite universally 
discouraged specialist. In not a few 
cases, however, it is a tribute to the 
adaptability and grit of the common- 
place collegian, who, after a hetero- 
geneous and unscintillating under- 
graduate career, sets out happily for 
Oxford with vague anticipations of a 
triennium made up of travel, reverie, 
and social intercourse. It is a fine 
thing that such men have once in a 
while responded surprisingly to the 
high expectations entertained of 
them by their Oxford colleges and 
tutors, have renounced all their pro- 
jected pleasures, and by sheer drudg- 
ery made up their great initial dis- 
advantage. Yet it is surely unfair to 
expect that any large percentage of 
the scholars will ever win distinction 
in a competition where the odds are 
so much against them; and it is al- 
most certain that the rare men who 
may thus distinguish themselves in 
spite of crushing inferiority of prep- 
aration will have neither time nor 
heart for much that is of most posi- 
tive value in the Oxford life. 

If the American: Rhodes scholars 
are, in the average, to hold a worthy 
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place in the intellectual life of Ox- 
ford, it will be necessary to attract 
into the competition for scholarships 
students qualified to enter at once 
upon an independent and specialized 
line of study. The high age limit of 
twenty-five easily permits the choice 
of men who have had a year in 
a graduate or professional school, or 
who have had other opportunity, after 
graduation, to find themselves and de- 
termine upon a definite career. Such 
men, other things being equal, will 
make the best representatives. Let it 
not be feared that they will be too 
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“It is proposed to disband the negro regiments.”— 











little impressionable. No man under 
thirty, living for three years the reg- 
ular life of an Oxford college, could 
escape its influence if-he would. The 
danger lies quite in the opposite quar-. 
ter. A stranger requires a clear head 
and a strong purpose to steer a 
straight course amid the bewildering 
cross currents of the Oxford “atmos. 
phere.” Honest and aspiring narrow- 
mindedness there inevitably finds its 
cure, whereas aimlessness drifts often 
into constitutional irresolution and 
permanent incompetence. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Disband ! 


By Percy Adams Hutchison 


News item. 


Muster him out! He can ride a horse 

Like an Arab fiend where the desert burns: 
But his hide is black, his hair is coarse: 

So muster him out.—He can ride a horse? 
(But a nation lives and learns.) 


Muster him out! His work is done! 

Never again shall his captains call— 
Higginson, Shaw: the fort is won: 

No more with blood shall the rampart run: 
(One flag floats over all.) 


Muster him out! The grasses wave 

On San Juan slopes; the living hell 

He charged, is still: the grasses wave: 
The sun beats down on grave by grave; 
(And others had fought as well.) 


Muster him out! Abe Lincoln’s dead! 
Higginson! Shaw! these are modern days! 
Muster him out, tho his fathers bled 

At his country’s need—(Thank God the dead 
See not how a nation pays.) 
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The Repression of a People’s Vital 
Energies 


What this country needs above every- 
thing else is a body of laws which will look 
after the men who are on the make rather 
than the men who are already made. Be- 
cause the men who are already made are 
not going to live indefinitely, and they are 
not always kind enough to leave sons as 
able and as honest as they are. 

The originative part of America, the part 
of America that makes new enterprises, the 
part into which the ambitious and gifted 
workingman makes his way up, the class 
that saves, that plans, that organizes, that 
presently spreads its enterprises until they 
have a national scope and character—that 
middle class is being more and more 
squeezed out by the processes which we 
have been taught to call processes of pros- 
perity. Its members are sharing prosperity, 
no doubt; but what alarms me is that they 
are not originating prosperity. No country 
can afford to have its prosperity originated 
by a small controlling class. The treasury 
of America does not lie in the brains of 
the small body of men now in control of the 
great enterprises that have been concen- 
trated under the direction of a very smail 
number of persons. The treasury of Amer- 
ica lies in those ambitions, those energies, 
that cannot be restricted to a_ special 
favored class. It depends upon the inven- 
tions of unknown men, upon the origina- 
tions of unknown men, upon the ambitions 
of unknown men. Every country is renewed 
out of the ranks of the unknown, not out 
of the ranks of those already famous and 
powerful and in control. 

There has come over the land that un- 
American set of conditions which enables 
a small number of men who control the 
government to get favors from the govern- 
ment; by those favors to exclude their fel- 
lows from equal business opportunity; by 
those favors to extend a network of con- 
trol that will presently dominate every in- 
dustry in the country, and so make men 
forget the ancient time when America lay 
in every hamlet, when America was to be 
seen in every fair valley, when America 
displayed her great forces on the broad 
prairies, ran her fine fires of enterprise up 
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over the mountain sides and down into the 
bowels of the earth, and eager men were 
everywhere captains of industry, not em- 
ployees; not looking to a distant city to find 
out what they might do, but looking about 
among their neighbors, finding credit ac- 
cording to their character, not according to 
their connections; finding credit in propor- 
tion to what was known to be in them and 
behind them, not in proportion to the se- 
curities they held that were approved where 
they were not known. In order to start an 
enterprise now you have to be authenti- 
cated, in a perfectly impersonal way, not 
according to yourself, but according to what 
you own that somebody else approves of 
your owning. You cannot begin such an en- 
terprise as those that have made America 
until you are so authenticated, until you 
have succeeded in obtaining the good-will 
of large allied capitalists. Is that freedom? 
That is dependence, not freedom.—[From 
The New Freedom, by Woodrow Wilson, 
(Doubleday, Page), p. 17.] 


Hauptmann’s Literary Development 


Hauptmann’s career began in the years 
when the natural sciences, not content with 
their proper triumphs, threatened to engulf 
art, philosophy and religion; in the years 
when a keen and tender social conscious- 
ness, brooding over the temporal welfare of 
man, lost sight of his eternal good. And so 
Hauptmann begins by illustrating the laws 
of heredity and pleading, thru a creative 
medium, for social justice. The tacit as- 
sumptions of these early plays are strin- 
gently positivistic; body and soul are the ob- 
verse and reverse of a single substance; 
earth is the boundary of man’s hopes. 

With The Assumption of Hamnnele a 
change comes over the spirit of his work. 
A thin, faint voice vibrates in that play— 
the voice of a soul yearning for a warmer 
ideal. But the rigorous teachers of Haupt- 
mann’s youth had graven their influence 
upon him, and the new faith announced by 
Heinrich in The Sunken Bell is still a kind 
of scientific paganism. In Michael Kramer 
(1900), however, he has definitely con- 
quered the positivistic denial of the over- 
whelming reality of the ultimate problems. 
For it is after some solution of these that 
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the great heart of Kramer cries out. In 
Henry of Aue the universe, no longer a 
harsh and monstrous mechanism, irradiates 
the human soul with the spirit of its own 
divinity. These utterances are, to be sure, 
dramatic and objective. But the author 
chooses his subject, determines the spirit of 
its treatment and thus speaks unmistak- 
oe « +. a 

Thus Hauptmann’s work has not only 
created a new technique of the drama; it 
has not only added unforgettable figures to 
the world of the imagination; it has also 
mirrored and interpreted the intellectual 
history of its time. His art sums up an 
epoch—an epoch full of knowledge and the 
restraints of knowledge, still prone, so 
often, before the mechanical in life and 
thought; but thruout all its immedicable 
scepticism full of strange yearnings and 
visited by flickering dreams; and even in its 
darkest years and days still stretching out 
hands in love of a farther shore. Once more 
the great artist, his vision fixt primarily 
upon his art, has most powerfully inter- 
preted man to his own mind.—[From Lud- 
wig Lewisohn’s introduction to the first 
volume of The Dramatic Works of Gerhart 
Hauptmann (Huebsch), p. 35.] 


Winter in New York 


Low leaden clouds beyond which the eye 
cannot trace the disk of the sun. Whirling, 
twisting, redounding winds that sting the 
cheek as freezing water bites the hand. The 
mud of the streets solidified as rock. 
Roofs, verandas, fences, doorsteps; the poles 
of the telegraph, the posts of gas light and 
of electric light—all ice-cased, snow- 
thatched. Along the city’s great avenue by 
night palaces buried deep in warmth with 
frosted window-panes; thru curtains of 
damask and of lace dim moonlike radiance 
glimmers. Waiting chauffeurs with flap- 
ping arms buried deep in their furs like 
Esquimaux. The wide river alongside the 
city with rhythmic ebb and flow between 
the sweet tide of the mountains and the salt 
tide of the sea now quieted under the rigor 
of the frost, each bank far out to mid- 
stream covered with the fixed ermine and 
silver of the frost. In the narrow mid- 
channel the grinding and crushing of loos- 
ened blocks of ice by the careful ferryboats 
as they barely force their way to the gray- 
bearded piers. Out on the ocean great 
mystical steamers coming into port as if 
bringing tidings from the Ice Age of the 
earth; their masts and decks spectral with 
the death of the North, their ice-plated 
prows tossing aside waters as white as 
breast feathers of Arctic swans. In the 
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park under a sky where the sharp-rimmed 
moon rides full and thick stars glisten in 
diamond ether, all nature snow-hung; 
nights as still, brilliant, dead as those on 
Lapland wastes. [From The Heroine in 
Bronze, by James Lane Allen (Macmillan), 
p. 224]. 


General Booth Enters into Heaven! 


[To Be SUNG TO THE TUNE OF “THE BLOOD OF 
THE LAMB,” WITH INDICATED INSTRUMENTS. | 


Booth led boldly with his big bass drum. 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? " 
The saints smiled gravely, and they said, “He's come. 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 

[BAss DRUMS. 

Walking lepers followed, rank on rank, 
Lurching bravos from the ditches dank, 
Drabs from the alleyways and drug-fiends pale— 
Minds still passion-ridden, soul-powers frail! 
Vermin-eaten saints with moldy breath. 
Unwashed legions with the ways of death— 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


Every slum had sent its half-a-score 
The round world over—Booth had groaned for more. 
Every banner that the wide world flies 
Bloomed with glory and transcendent dyes. 
Big-voiced lassies made their banjos bang! 
Tranced, fanatical, they shrieked and sang, 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 

[ BANJO. 

Hallelujah! It was queer to see 
Bull-necked convicts with that land make free! 
Loons with bazoos blowing blare, blare, blare— 
On, on, upward thru the golden air. 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


[BASS DRUMS SLOWER AND SOFTER. 
Booth died blind, and still by faith he trod, 
Eyes still dazzled by the ways of God. 
Booth led boldly and he looked the chief: 
Eagle countenance in sharp relief, 
Beard a-flying, air of high command 
Unabated in that holy land. 

[ FLUTES. 

Tesus came from out the Court-House door, 
Stretched his hands above the passing poor. 
Booth saw not, but led his queer ones there 
Round and round the mighty Court-House square. 
Yet in an instant all that blear review 
Marched on spotless, clad in raiment new. 
The lame were straightened, withered limbs uncurled 
And blind eyes opened on a new sweet world. 


[BASS DRUMS LOUDER AND FASTER. 
Drabs and vixens in a flash made whole! 
Gone was the weasel-head, the snout, the jowl; 
Sages and sibyls now, and athletes clean, 
Rulers of empires, and of forests green! 


[GRAND CHORUS—TAMBOURINES—- 
ALL INSTRUMENTS IN FULL BLAST, 
The hosts were sandaled and their wings were fire—- 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
But their noise played havoc with the angel-choir. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
Oh, shout Salvation! it was good to see 
Kings and princes by the Lamb set free. 
The banjos rattled, and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of queens! 


[REVERENTLY sUNG— 
NO INSTRUMENTS. 
And when Booth halted by the curb for prayer 
He saw his Master thru the flag-filled air. 
Christ came gently with a robe and crown 
For Booth the soldier while the throng knelt down. 
He saw King Jesus—they were face to face, 
And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


[By Nicholas Vashel Lindsay, in January 
issue of Poetry.] 
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Origines Golfianae 
(From a manuscript of uncertain antiquity.) 
IV. DE GLOBULO ADEUNDO.' 
The Addressing of the Ball. 

Et globulum et adversarium et cadiferum 
comiter, si potest, comiter adi. Sed interdum 
accidat ut globulus impie, cadifer copiose, 
adversarius nihil adeundi sint. 

In as far as it lieth in thy power, address 
the ball gently as an ally and not as an ad- 
versary. But if thy peace of mind require 
the getting of strong words out of thy sys- 
tem,’ it is best to express thine objurga- 
tions in Greek; thus may thy cadifer ac- 
quire a new language without effort.’ 

Sed, si cum socerdote templi ludis, voces 
cirecumscribite verbis: “O tempora!” vel 
“Quid vero!’* ne aures viri sancti of- 
fendantur. 

VI. DE OCULO FIGENDO IN CAVUM. 
On keeping the Eye on the Hole.’ 

Ut tuum ludum, globulator carissime, 
magni aestimas, cum virgam ad brevem pu- 
tationen faciendam’ sumis, oculum, mi- 
hi crede, in cavum fige.” Complura cer- 
tamina amissa sunt quod blobulator oculum 
in globulum quam cavum figere maluit. 


“On the Addressing of the Ball.”” ““Adeo” means 
both to address a person and to settle one’s self to a 
task. The latter is the modern sense of the term: the 
classic golfer employed the word only in its former 
significance. 

2“TJt impia verba e pectore expellas.” 

®This precaution for the cadifer’s welfare is in 
marked contrast with the provision for his punish- 
ment in the case of the lost ball. 

*“Well! Well!” and “Shocking!” 

‘This is contrary to the fundamental principles 
of the modern game. And yet, would not some of us, 
who are obsessed by the uncontrollable impulse to 
shift the gaze at the critical instant, be better put- 
ters if we would cease to attempt the impossible and, 
harking back to first principles, frankly ‘“‘keep the 
eye” on the cup? 

“To make a short putt.” See Etymology for the 
derivation of “putt.” The origin of the word, and 
the intimate relationship of the stroke to the down- 
fall of Caprilius may well point to a beginning of 
sinister inspiration. 

™By all means, keep your eye on the hole.” 


[From The True Origin of Golf, by Ar- 
thur V. Taylor (The Elm Tree Press, 
Woodstock, Vt.), p. 41.] 


The Atom and the Ether 


Fifty years ago we knew that such a 
thing as an atom existed, but we knew ab- 
solutely nothing about its structure, and it 
was customary to assume that it had none. 
Today we know a great deal about the 
structure of the atom, but the position for- 
merly occupied by it has been assumed by 
that thing which we call the ether. We know 
that there is a vehicle for the transmission 
of electromagnetic energy, but we know 
nothing whatever about its structure and it 
has been customary to assume that it has 
none. To deny the existence of this vehicle, 
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which we have been in the habit of calling 
the ether, and to use the word “vacuum” to 
denote all the properties heretofore as- 
signed to it by the experimentalist, viz., 
those of transmitting electromagnetic dis- 
turbances, is a bit of sophistry in which he 
is little interested. We seem to be on the eve 
of learning something more about the prop- 
erties of this vehicle, call it by what name 
you will, than we have known heretofore. 
Certainly there has never been a time when 
physics offered such tasks to its followers 
as now, nor ever a time when it needed 
more and better brains applied to these 
tasks.—[From “Atomic Theories of Radia- 
tion,” by Prof. R. A. Millikan, Science, 
January 24, 1913.] 


War Correspondents Entertained by a 
Futurist 


I think we were now so utterly miserable 
that a reaction set in. It was necessary to 
summon up a little gaiety to relieve this 
intolerable situation. It was provided by 
Signor Marinetti, the master Futurist, a 
man whose fantastic philosophy I have 
often attacked in the public press, but a 
man who in private life has an inexhaust- 
ible vivacity and fund of high spirits, a 
keen sense of humor, and a most daring 
eloquence. There was one lady in the car- 
riage with us, a Bulgarian lady of some 
beauty. Marinetti found no difficulty in get- 
ting into conversation with her, and with a 
little wizened fellow in her company, who 
was a master of mathematics. In Italian. 
of which she understood no word, he praised 
her beauty, spoke passionately of the phil- 
osophy of love, divided the philosophy of life 
into terms of poetry and mathematics, and 
denounced all mathematical masters as men 
of hard nature and unimaginative souls. 
The lady was fascinated and mesmerized 
by Marinetti’s speech, and he then sang lit- 
tle songs to her, and in spite of the cramped 
and crowded carriage danced little dances 
to her, in the Italian, Arabic, Persian and 
Futurist styles. 

Finally he was prevailed upon to recite 
his great poem, L’Automobile. Before doing 
so he begged me to open both the windows, 
so that he might have fresh air, and took 
off his coat so that he might have free play 
for his eloquence. Then he began his reci- 
tation, in which he describes the beauty, the 
joy, the exultation, the swift ecstasy of the 
soul of the automobile as it rushes over 
mountains and down the valleys and along 
the high roads singing the song of speed. 
It is a thing of genius, and Marinetti, the 
composer of it, threw his whole heart and 
soul into it, until the veins stood out on his 
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forehead, and his face was scarlet and his 
voice rang out like a trumpet. The sound 
of his far-carrying voice startled the peo- 
ple in the neighborhood of the train. Hairy 
savages with naked bayonets came rushing 
up. Peasants crowded about with gaping 
mouths and wondering eyes. The first reci- 
tation of the master Futurist in Novi Za- 
gora was an immense success.—[From The 
Balkan War, by Philip Gibbs and Bernard 
Grant (Small, Maynard) p. 126.] 


One Welshman 


I am here to ask you to include among 
Welsh contributions to the larger move- 
ments of the world the name and world- 
wide fame of Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Do I need reason for this beyond his un- 
challenged Welsh origin? Who will name the 
achievement by any other man of Welsh 
blood or of British blood which has more 
largely influenced the world for good than 
that empire-shaking, continent-shaking 
document, that saved Great Britain from 
herself; that saved America for herself, and 
developed in place of a two and a half mil- 
lions of that day a nation of ninety-three 
millions on the continent, while it protects 
and guides islands of ten or twelve millions 
more in every zone and on every sea; that 
shook down the most obstinate of mon- 
archies, turned it into a republic, with a re- 
generated people, now the most prosperous 
government France ever had, and the most 
stable and enduring it ever had since Louis 
XIV—not excepting that of either Napo- 
leon. 

Yet these are merely some of the external 
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results more or less distinctly traceable to 
the momentous statement he addressed to 
the civilized world on the Fourth of July, 
1776. I do not dwell upon any of them or 
argue them. Still less do I insist upon the 
English style, lucid, convincing, and of a 
stately dignity (unsurpassed, I venture to 
think, by any official paper in your thou-. 
sand years of parliamentary history), in 
which he clothed one of the most philosophic 
and unassailable and yet most revolutionary 
accounts of the origin of government since 
Plato: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 

[From One Welshman, A Glance at a 
Great Career. Inaugural Address, Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, October 
31, 1912, by Whitelaw Reid (Macmillan), 
p. 11.] 


The Artist’s World 


The artist loves the world, not because 
it is moral or immoral, not because it is al- 
ways even beautiful, but because it is his 
world, our world, a world sometimes good 
and sometimes bad, sometimes happy and 
sometimes sad, sometimes sane and some- 
times mad, but the world of the facts that 
God made and allowed, the world of the 
facts which art can transmute into a mys- 
tic source of happiness to all people with 
seeing eyes and responsive hearts.—[From 
The Artist’s World, by Stockton Axson 
(Scribner), p. 41.] 





Three Stages of Progress 

In former descriptions of progress, I di- 
vided it into two parts, a pain economy, in 
which fear and suffering drive man to his 
daily tasks, and a pleasure economy, in 
which the motive of action is the pleasure 
derived from the goods enjoyed. I now re- 
gard this division as defective. To love 
pleasure is a higher manifestation of life 
than to fear pain; but the pleasure of ac- 


Form of Struggle 
Race struggle 
Class struggle 
Self direction 


Stage of Progress 
1. A pain economy 
2. A pleasure economy 
3. A creative economy 
Type of Thought 


1. Theological Substance 
2. Rational Space 
3. Pragmatic Time 


[From Prof. Simon N. Patten’s “The Re- 


Thought Limitations 


construction of Economic Theory” in the 


tion is in advance of the pleasure of con- 
sumption. 

Action creates what pleasure uses up. 
This would divide progress into three 
stages: a pain economy, a pleasure econ- 
omy, and a creative economy. Each stage 
has its own mode of thought, and its own 
social institutions. To visualize the elements 
of these stages, I have put them in the 
following table: 


Character of the 
Social Bonds 


Blood bonds 
Interest bonds 
Social beliefs 


Type of Morality 


Form of Control 
Ancestral control 
Wealth control 
Character control 
Kind of Philosophy 


Anthropomorphic Traditional 
Material Utilitarian 
Ideal Telic 


Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, November, 1912.) 



































Civil War Books 


There is nothing of absorbing in- 
terest in the recent contributions to 
the history of the Civil War, tho sev- 
eral of the numbers are excellent both 
in substance and manner. Perhaps 
Mr. Beymer’s collection of tales about 
the secret service men and women 
will be more widely read than any of 
the others. 

Personal Recollections of the War 
of the Rebellion, is a collection of ad- 
dresses delivered before the New 
York Commandery of the Loyal Le- 
gion. There are twenty-one of these 
addresses, and their range is wide. 
Notable among them is General Ed- 
ward H.. Ripley’s account of the sur- 
render of Harper’s Ferry and of the 
part played in that engagement by 
the Ninth Vermont. The salient 
causes of that needless sacrifice of 
12,500 men are well brought out in 
the consideration of McClellan’s hesi- 
tancy, Franklin’s tardiness and the 
imbecility or drunkeness or treason 
of Miles. General Ripley also pays a 
devoted tribute to the conduct of 
Col. Stanard of the Ninth Vermont. 
Another interesting address is that 
by Major William F. Morse, on the 
Indian campaign in Minnesota in 
1862. There are several papers on 
prison life and conditions. Major 
George Haven Putnam’s address, 
which has been separately printed, 
has received earlier review. Lieuten- 
ant Sturgis’s address on Prisoners of 
War, which is treated below, is also 
contained in this volume, and has 
also been separately printed. A de- 
fence of the Elmira Prison is contrib- 
uted by Mr. Clay W. Holmes. 

Lieutenant Sturgis’s Prisoners of 
War,’ is a record of personal experi- 





1 Personal Recollections of the War of the Re- 
bellion. Edited » | A. Noel Blakeman. Fourth 
Series. New York: P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

*Prisoners of the Svar, 1861-65. By Thomas Stur- 
gis. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





ence and a study of the condition and 
treatment of both Confederate and- 
Union prisoners. During a part of 
1864 his regiment was stationed as 
a guard at Camp Morton, near In- 
dianapolis. Later in the war, while 
serving with the Army of the Poto- 
mac, he was captured and was subse- 
quently confined in Libby Prison. He 
thus had opportunities of studying 
the treatment and conditions of pris- 
oners on both sides. His account of 
conditions in Camp Morton and his 
quotations from Confederate prison- 
ers regarding other Northern prison 
camps shows a very different state of 
affairs from that which prevailed at 
Libby and Andersonville. He enters 
somewhat deeply into the whole ques- 
tion of the policy regarding prisoners 
of war as maintained by both the 
Northern and the Southern adminis- 
trations, and quotes from many au- 
thorities to show the frightful con- 
ditions under which the Union pris- 
oners suffered. In particular, his cita- 
tion of testimony given by Confed- 
erate officers and surgeons during 
the trial of Wirz support and confirm 
his conclusions. 


Mr. Gross’s Lincoln’s Own Stories’ 
is a handy and valuable collection of 
stories by and about the Great Eman- 
cipator. Mr. Gross avers that he 
has been for many years collecting 
these stories, that he has carefully 
sifted the true from the false, and 
that he has assembled the best and 
the essential ones. Such a book is 
useful and may be popular. It would 
have been more valuable, however, if 
he had exercised somewhat more dis- 
cretion in choice and if he had given 
the authority for each story. In spite 
of his care some of these stories are 
dubious. The one about the barrel of 
whiskey which Lincoln wanted to 

* Lincoln’s Own Stories. Collected and edited 
by Anthony Gross. New York: Harper & Bros. $1. 
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send to each of his generals, and 
which is here printed without ques- 
tion, was disavowed by Lincoln him- 
self, according to the testimony of 
Bates, one of Stanton’s telegraphers. 
The alleged statement of Lincoln to 
Alexander Stephens that if he, Lin- 
coln, could write the word “union,” 
Stephens could write anything he 
pleased under it, is also printed with- 
out comment, altho its authenticity 
has aroused a good deal of contro- 
versy. Other stories, equally doubt- 
ful or controverted, are included. 

General Schaff relates, in the man- 
ner of his well-known Battle of the 
Wilderness, the movements of the 
armies from Five Forks to Appomat- 
tox’. Like an eye-witness he pictures 
the relentless pursuit of the retreat- 
ing Confederates by troops who, 
keeping ahead of their trains, are 
weakened by hunger and worn by 
rapid and long marches, but at the 
same time are buoyed up with the 
thought that a few more days of 
strained exertion will end the war. 
There is a good deal of sentiment— 
sometimes bordering on sentimental- 
ity—in Schaff’s reminiscences; yet 
the sparkling flow of his narrative, 
the vividity of his description, his 
sympathetic portraiture of the offi- 
cers of both armies, high and low, 
and the broad and kindly spirit in 
which everything is conceived and 
phrased, render the account most 
winning and admirable. We do not 
know where else is to be found so sat- 
isfying a pen-picture of that cam- 
paign. 

The invaluable work of some of the 
noted scouts and spies in both North- 
ern and Southern service is most en- 
tertainingly told by Mr. Beymer in 
his On Hazardous Service’. There is 
the tale of Elizabeth Van Lew, who 
thruout the war constantly communi- 
cated from her Richmond home to 
the Washington authorities, and of 
Mrs. Rose Greenhow, who during the 
early part of the war performed like 
service from Washington for the 
Confederates. There is the story of 


*The Sunset of the Confederacy. 
Schaff. Boston: John W. Luce & Co. $2. 
5On Hazardous Service. By William Gilmore 
Beymer. New York: Harper & ees. $1.80. 
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Timothy Webster, perhaps the most 
resourceful and efficient of all the 
secret service men of the North, who 
nevertheless was apprehended and 
hanged in Richmond—the first victim 
of the military law that decrees death 
to the spy. There is the tragic tale of 
dare-devil Wat Bowie, who courted 
danger for the fun there was in it; 
who rode and fought with Mosby and 
who threaded every by-path in South- 
ern Maryland in the service of the 
Confederacy. Other narratives are 
those of John Y. and Charles Phillips 
of Richmond; of Colonel H. H. 
Young, Sheridan’s chief of scouts, 
who passed safely thru incredible 
dangers to fall the victim of a mad 
adventure on the Mexican border 
after the war; of Archibald H. Row- 
and, Jr., one of Young’s men; of John 
Landegon, some time with Sheridan 
and later with Kilpatrick, and of the 
mysterious Colonel W. Orton Will- 
iams, hanged as a Confederate spy 
June 9, 1863, at Franklin, Tenn. No 
work of fiction could possibly furnish 
so many thrills. The work is admira- 
bly done. The narratives are told as 
stories, but they are, in all the es- 
sentials, supported by personal testi- 
mony and by official documents. 
General Early began the prepara- 
tion of his volume’ in Canada shortly 
after the war and continued to work 
upon it until his death in 1894. For 
some reason, unexplained, it has not 
been publisht until now. It is a full 
and even minute record of his serv- 
ices during the Civil War and of epi- 
sodes and movements connected with 
his own activities. General Early had 
strong feelings and opinions, not to 
Say prejudices, and he _ exprest 
them bluntly. The Creator, in his 
belief, had stamped the negro with 
indelible marks of inferiority (pp. 
ix-x), and reason, common sense 
and other considerations required 
that they “should be kept in a state of 
subordination.” He had a very poor 
opinion of the Union generals, of 
whom McClellan seemed to him the 
least inefficient. There can be no 





*Jubal Anderson Early. An Autoblographical 
Sketch and Narrative of the War Between the 
States. With notes by R. H. Early. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.50. 
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doubt, he writes, that McClellan “was 
the ablest commander the United 
States had in Virginia during the war 
by long odds.” Sheridan seemed to 
him “without enterprise,” and of “an 
excessive caution which amounted to 
timidity.” His own escape from anni- 
hilation at Winchester (Opequon) he 
attributes to the “incapacity” of 
Sheridan. Of Grant, Meade, Burnside, 
Hooker and Hunter he also speaks 
slightingly. The work will not add 
anything to the reputation of Jubal 
Early. 

Lieutenant Worsham’ gives a rec- 
ord of his experiences thru the great- 
er part of the war as a soldier in Com- 
pany F, Twenty-first Virginia Infan- 
try. His service took him into many 
of the great battles. At Cedar Creek 
he was wounded and invalided. It is 
the life of the soldier that he tells, 
and his book is full of incidents of the 
march, of battles and of camp life. 
The book will bear reading, tho it 
can hardly be called history, or, ex- 
cept in spots, the material out of 
which history is made. It is personal 
and partisan, and a fair sample of a 
type of Southern product which is 
too common. In all the books of this 
class one gets the invariable impres- 
sion of enormous masses of Federals 
madly escaping from a thin line of 
pursuing Confederates. The latter 
are never defeated; rarely do they 
retreat, tho sometimes they “return.” 
One wonders how, in the circum- 
stances, there could ever have been 
an Antietam, a Gettysburg, a Pea 
Ridge, a Vicksburg, a Fort Donelson, 
a Nashville, a Winchester, a Cedar 
Creek, a Chattanooga, a march to 
Atlanta, to the sea and to Goldsboro, 
and, finally, an Appomattox. We wish 
thatsome of these reminiscences could 
be written in the spirit in which Gen- 
eral E. P. Alexander wrote his ad- 
mirable memoirs. 

Mr. Damer, in his When the Ku 
Klux Rode,’ tells in a somewhat dis- 
jointed way some of the incidents 
that occurred in a part of the Black 
Bclt of Alabama during the Recon- 
struction period’. Scalawags, carpet 
baggers, negroes and Ku Kluxers are 
shifted back and forth across the 
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stage, a good deal of commotion is 
pictured, and bloodshed is frequent. 
tho the tale is told without evident 
exaggeration, it is not an impartial 
account. All the fault and all the de- 
pravity are on one side, and all the 
heroism, rectitude and devotion on 
the other. 

Dr. McKim’s The Numerical 
Strength of the Confederate Army 
is a serious attempt to meet the criti- 
cisms made by General Charles 
Francis Adams, Colonel Thomas L. 
Livermore and others, of the common 
statement of Southern writers that 
the Confederate military strength all 
told was not more than 600,000 men. 
ft is a small book, too brief to cover 
with sufficient detail all of the com- 
plex questions involved. Yet it deals 
with the subject concisely and with 
straightforwardness. Dr. McKim 
holds to the 600,000 estimate, tho he 
qualifies it to the extent of including 
only those who actually served in the 
field. He is not unwilling to admit a 
possible enrollment of 700,000. Dr. 
McKim’s argument is based on the 
lack of arms and equipment; the loss 
of territory ; the great number of ex- 
emptions from service; the opposition 
of State governments to the Conscript 
Law ; the “disloyalty” of a part of the 
Southern population, and the neces- 
sity of maintaining thru the South 
an industrial army to supply the 
needs of the military force. We can- 
not say that he has successfully met 
the data and conclusions of Liver- 
more and Adams. The argument is 
sometimes loose, and there is too fre- 
quently a dependence upon someone’s 
personal opinion rather than upon a 
logical deduction from established 
evidence or probabilities. “Is it cred- 
ible,” he asks, “that the Adjutant 
General of the army (General Coop- 
er) should have given as his opinion 
that this number — 600,000 — was 
nearly critically correct if in fact 
there had been upon the rolls of the 
Confederate armies twice that num- 
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ber?” The personal opinion of even 
the best of men in questions that have 
awakened the strongest passions is, 
it may be said, a wholly worthless 
guide. In such a matter only a pas- 
sionless consideration of the avail- 
able data has any value. Dr. McKim 
closes his little volume with a state- 
ment that at Appomattox Lee de- 
clared to Meade that he had had only 
29,000 muskets along his entire front 
from Richmond to Petersburg, and 
that Meade replied: “Then we had 
five to your one.” The story may be 
true, tho we are inclined to regard 
it as apocryphal. Five times 29,000 
muskets would give for the Federal 
force 145,000 muskets, which with ar” 
tillery, cavalry, officers of all kinds 
and miscellaneous armed men in all 
branches of the service ought to ag- 
gregate more than 200,000 men. It is 
enough to say that Livermore, basing 
his figures on the War Records, gives 
as the total Federal strength opposing 
Lee on March 29, 1865, 112,892, and 
as the Confederate strength 49,496. 
As 13,769 Confederates were cap- 
tured from March 29 to April 7, 28,- 
231 were surrendered at Appomattox, 
about 7,200 escaped or deserted, and 
more than 6,000 were killed or 
wounded, the number of 29,000 must 
either be an error, or the infan- 
try must have represented an unusu- 
ally small proportion of the army as 
a whole. 


Men and Religion Forward 


Last year the Evangelical churches in 
the United States, and some auxiliary or- 
ganizations, submitted the question of the 
relation of the Church, as an organized ex- 
pression of religion, to the people. The Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, as it was 
called, was really much more in the nature 
of a test of the spirit and purposes of the 
Church, and a demonstration of its practi- 
cal capacity, than a trial of the layman’s 
disposition to codperate in church work. 
This was defined early in the preliminaries, 
when there was a sharp struggle between 
progressives and conservatives relative to 
the inclusion of social service among the 
topics to be treated. That topic was in- 
cluded, and of the seven volumes making 
up the official report of the movement that. 
treating of Social Service is vastly the most 
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interesting, and we believe the most valu- 
able (Messages of the Men and Religion 
Movement, New York: Association Press). 
Its manifest rival is the volume devoted to 
the Church and the Press. Other subjects 
are Congress Addresses, Bible Study and 
Evangelism, Christian Unity and Missions, 
Boys’ Work, the Rural Church. The ad- 
dress on Civic Life opens with these brave 
words: “The artificial distinction between 
the sacred and the secular has been gradu- 
ally fading out, leaving only a more. clearly 
and firmly drawn line between the right 
and the wrong.” We can easily believe that, 
and if the Church is coming to see it also, 
and bravely to publish its belief, then we 
are surely getting on—and up. Driving 
this confession grimly home, we have the 
brilliant five-page address of Prof. Walter 
C. Rauschenbusch upon The Conservation 
of the Social Service Message, which must 
have been gall to the ultra-conservatives, 
but manna to the progressives. 


A New Conscience 


Many deeply moral men and women no 
doubt feel justified in preserving a happy 
ignorance of the harrowing conditions 
which attend the maintenance of the social 
evil in this enlightened age, but the grow- 
ing dangers to which those entirely inno- 
cent are subjected by its notorious physical 
and moral results are fast making it im- 
possible for the most sensitive and reserved 
to avoid facing the facts and the accom- 
panying responsibilities, ugly and un- 
pleasant as these may appear. No one could 
have presented this subject in its various 
phases with greater force, moral fervor, 
and effectiveness than Miss Jane Addams 
(A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Macmillan, $1). Her long experience as a 
social settlement worker at Hull House, her 
connection with the Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation of Chicago, and her active inter- 
est in special investigation into the moral 
and economic conditions and histories of 
children and youth who have fallen into the 
way of the transgressor, have given Miss 
Addams an extraordinary knowledge of the 
contributing causes and the hideous results 
of the life of shame. Yet these materia) 
facts of a dégrading reality are handled in 
a way that arouses to the highest pitch the 
reader’s social sympathy for the wronged 
and outcast, and his righteous indignation 
against the conditions of economic pressure, 
the fiendish wiles of the “white slave 
trader,” and the stolid indifference of a 
half-informed, half-competent public con- 
science: which form the necessarv back- 
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ground of the dark picture. But Miss 
Addams finds many hopeful signs of a new 
conscience in regard to this ancient and 
deep-seated evil. The general movement 
toward the betterment of social and eco- 
nomic conditions, the greater concern and 
sympathy of society as a whole, shown in 
more active philanthropic rescue and pre- 
ventive work, the endeavor to enact more 
stringent laws and exercise more effective 
social control, are all symptoms of a rising 
sense of internal social danger and a con- 
sciousness of power to cope with the 
threatening evil. Most of all does Miss 
Addams rely upon education, mental and 
moral, for youth and maturity alike, to 
abolish this oldest and vilest plague-spot of 
civilization. One rises from reading her re- 
markable book with an appalling sense of 
the magnitude of the problem, but with re- 
newed hope. 


The New Freedom 


Mr. Bryan, in The Commoner, publishes 
the letter which he has sent to Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., who issue President 
Wilson’s book, The New Freedom. Mr. 
Bryan writes, in part: 

Anything coming from one just entering upon 
the responsible duties of the Presidency would be 
worth reading . . . and it is only fair to add that 
the value of the volume is still further enhanced by 
the style of the author—clear-cut, forcible, and 
abounding in apt illustrations. Those who would cal- 
culate with accuracy the course of the ship of state 
under the pilot who takes his place at the wheel on 
March 4 can find in The New Freedom a chart of the 
seas to be traversed during the next four years. 
Progressives will welcome the book as renewed evi- 
dence of the author’s consecration to the great tas‘ 
of popularizing the Government. 


President Wilson’s subtitle for the vol- 
ume is as follows: “A Call for the Emanci- 
pation of the Generous Energies of a Peo- 
ple.” 


As he explains in his preface, he did not write 
this book at all. “It is the result of the editorial lit- 
erary skill of M. William Bayard Hule, who has put 
together here in their right sequences the more sug- 
oe | portions of my campaign speeches. . . . The 


k is an attempt to express the new spirit of 
our politics.” 


These words are uttered in the same 
temper as those of the inaugural address, 
where the new President’s emotion is nei- 
ther triumph nor exaltation, but a sense of 
solemn responsibility. “Who shall live up 
to the great trust?” exclaims this new and 
unprecedented President. “Who dares fail 
to try? I summon all honest men, all pa- 
triotic, all forward-looking men, to my side. 
God helping me, I will not fail them, if 
they will but counsel and sustain me!” 





A Gentle Jehu in Japan, by Ethel L. Me- 
Lean (Dodd, Mead) is a gift-book of com- 
monplace tourist letters and pretty colored 
illustrations, 
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From E. P. Dutton & Co., the importers, 
we receive a charming variety of Easter 
cards of all shapes and descriptions. 


Literary Notes 


Lord Tennyson, the son of the poet, 
writes to the London Times, apropos of the 
auctioning of another poet’s correspond- 
ence: 

Cannot Robert Browning’s nearest relatives stop 
this infamy of the sale of Browning’s love letters? 
Mr. Browning was walking one day with me in 
Eaton Place. He said: “Tell your father I have de- 
stroyed 1,500 letters of mine to my father. He will 


rejoice, for he loathes as much as I do the casting 
of one’s heart into the street as garbage to fools.” 


This last phrase has the vigorous ring of 6 
genuine piece of Browning. But how glad 
we are that the auction sale of the poet’s 
relics occurs in London! If, by any chance, 
it had taken place on this side of the ocean, 
the British reviews would have been full of 
fulminations against our jejune vulgarity. 


The Constructive Quarterly is the name 
of a new candidate for the favor of the 
public. It has-no parallel or rival. It is a 
religious quarterly, of the broadest scope, 
and the nearest parallel is The Hibbert 
Journal, that admirable and even popular 
monthly whose purpose it is to discuss from 
very diverse points of view the important 
questions of religion. The Constructiv2 
Quarterly may develop into such a maga- 
zine, but its chief purpose is to illustrate 
and develop the unity of faith within Chris- 
tianity. It will try to do in the field of 
journalism what the proposed Episcopa} 
Conference proposes, to find out what are 
the differences which keep Christians apart 
and to aid their fellowship. Accordingly, it 
welcomes to its pages Orthodox Greeks, 
Catholics and Protestants. In this first issue 
Archbishop Platon speaks for the Greek 
Church; and three for the Catholic Church, 
Georges Guyau for France, Wilfrid Ward 
for England, and the Jesuit Father Wynne 
for America. Protestantism is represented 
by Professors DuBose, Episcopal; Sanday, 
Anglican; Loofs, German Lutheran; B. W. 
Bacon, Congregational; Robert E. Speer, 
Presbyterian, and Bishop McConnell, 
Methodist. Of these articles that of Pro- 
fessor Loofs is distinctly theological, on 
“Faith Only,” as is that of Bishop McCon- 
nell on “Conversion,” while Mr. Speer gives 
us a valuation of Henry Clay Trumbull 
under the title of “An American Saint.” 
The editor is Silas McBee, who for some ten 
years gave great vigor to The Churchman, 
and who then made an extended visit 
abroad in the interests of Church unity, the 
fruit of which will be seen, we hope, for 
years, in this excellent quarterly. 
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Drawn by C. R. Weed. 
THE COLONEL:—“You don’t understand this new style of painting? Well, this 
one is clear as day!” 


[Mr. Roosevelt spent part of inauguration day at the International Art Exhibition in the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Armory.—A New York Newspaper.| 
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A Menace to Our Oak Woods 


The experts who have been fighting the 
gipsy moth in New England have noted a 
decided lessening in the pest, and find it is 
due to “wilt,” an infectious disease of the 
caterpillars similar to the flacherie of the 
silkworm, and propagated by a bacterium 
(Gyrococcus flaccidifex). This malady ap- 
peared, whence or how no one knows, about 
1903, in eastern Massachusetts, by 1907 was 
extensively prevalent, and is still in prog- 
ress. Simple possession of the disease is not 
fatal to a caterpillar under healthful con- 
ditions, but if the infected worm becomes 
weakened, as by poor food, it will sicken 
and die. In a surprisingly short time its 
body will disintegrate and be resolved into 
a black liquid containing myriads of the 
germs of the disease, which, dropping, will 
poison the foliage below. Another caterpil- 
lar feeding there of course takes in the 
germs, and so the disease spreads with 
amazing rapidity. Hence the omnivorous 
taste of this insect reacts to its destruc- 
tion; and herein resides the secret not only 
of the diminution of the gipsy moth of late, 
but the most fruitful suggestion for further 
relief, namely, the elimination of the trees 
that furnish favorable food to the insect, 
and the cultivation of those bad for it. The 
poorer its food the more likely the creature 
is to “wilt” before it can do much harm. 

Formerly it was thought that the worms 
thrived on every kind of vegetation alike, 
but it is now known that the leaves of some 
trees are better fare for it than those of 
others; and that only when it is consuming 
those of the highest nutrient value to it 
can it resist the fatal development of the 
latent germs which each caterpillar seems 
to carry. Poor nutrition permits this de- 
velopment, and speedily. Study shows that 
white pine furnishes the worst food for 
the gipsy caterpillar, while oak leaves give 
the best. Between these extremes stand the 
nut and fruit bearing trees, the commoner 
shade trees and soft woods generally, vary- 
ing in quality with reference to this point. 
It thus appears that the caterpillars get 
sick and die most quickly when feeding 
upon white pine, pure stands of which may 
be saved from: their attack at reasonable 
expense; whereas they are extremely de- 
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structive to all the oaks, whose leaves keep 
them strong and healthy. 

It would be extravagant to say that all 
the oak in this country is doomed to de- 
struction; yet it remains true that unless 
this moth pest is somehow controlled our 
oak woods generally will be seriously hurt. 
Prevention of this in a large portion of the 
area infected is simple. This area is the 
natural home of the white pine, which re- 
produces freely if given half a chance; but 
there are thousands of acres in which the 
natural reproduction is being retarded, if 
not destroyed, thru the mere circumstance 
that the oak chanced to secure a running 
start, by sprouting, when the ground was 
last cut over. Under such circumstances oak 
is to be considered as a weed, to be got rid 
of so as to afford the pine a better oppor- 
tunity to take possession of the ground. 
How this may best be accomplished depends 
entirely on the characteristics of each wood 
lot. 

In general the battle against the gipsy 
moth seems to have become a task for the 
forester rather than the entomologist, not 
forgetting the great service the latter has 
rendered by the introduction of so many 
effectively destructive parasites; and the 
various public agencies engaged are anx- 
iously soliciting the intelligent cooperation 
of forest owners, especially in checking the 
further spread of the evil. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


Futurist Paintings by Cave Men 


The prehistoric decorations of newly dis- 
covered caves near Albacete in Spain have 
more than a scientific interest, for they 
afford us not only one of the fullest and 
most perfect collections of paleolithic art, 
but are also so well executed as to awaken 
the admiration of a modern artist. The 
French journal L’Anthropologie reproduces 
the entire collection, with an explanatory 
article by the Abbe Breuil, who is the great- 
est living authority on cave decorations. 
Simple and naive as the pictures are, many 
of them are of such liveliness and spirit 
that they vie with the modern cinemato- 
graph in their power of suggested move- 
ment. There are, in all, seventeen human 
and seventy-five animal figures, together 
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with many signs, mostly records of hunting 
and war. Among the animals there are 
twenty-six deer, five oxen, two horses, three 
stags, one elk and five wolves. It is from 
the oxen and horses that the age of the 
paintings is shown to have been since the 
domestication of animals, which places the 
date less than forty thousand years ago. 
Other characteristics of the paintings place 
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paintings are executed in a uniform color 
of dark red or brown ochre. 

Whether there was any connection be- 
tween these ancient Iberians and their con- 
temporaries of North America or Africa is 
impossible to determine save by the implica- 
tion of the similarity of custom. But there 
is a very distinct connection between the 
men who painted and enjoyed these pictures 





THE TROGLODYTE HUNTER AND HIS GAME 
The cave walls are palimpsests. For example, the well drawn picture of a horse in the lower left corner 
overlies a crude figure of some animal, here shown shaded. 


their execution at approximately twenty 
thousand years ago. 

One very striking feature of the paint- 
ings is that they suggest so strongly the 
customs of other primitive peoples living in 
parts of the earth remote from Spain. Some 
of the figures of men wear a head dress 
similar to the feathered war-bonnet of the 
American plains Indian. Some wear a loin 
cloth like that of the Nubians of ancient 
Egypt. One figure seems even to be carry- 
ing an umbrella. Another, wearing a sug- 
gestion of a straw hat, seems to be climbing 
a rope by a peculiar method affected by 
Australian savages. Still another scene ap- 
pears to depict the age-old situation of a 
cow running away, leaving the milker be- 
hind with the overturned milking stooi. 
Figures of women are decorously clothed in 
long skirts, tho one indeed wears a bodice 
resembling a low-cut evening gown. All the 





and modern men. It lies in what Stevenson 
has called “the touch of life.” This far-off 
people were, after all, very human. They 
looked out upon the same face of nature 
and found it so interesting that they wished 
to make a record of it. They amused them- 
selves in many of the ways that we employ 
now and they also seemed to have a sense 
of humor. 


The Stars 


Among the eleven departments of re- 
search to which the Carnegie Institution 
gives its chief attention and expenditure, 
two have to do with astronomy, one that of 
Meridian Astronomy, which receives $26,- 
316, and the other the Solar Observatory, 
which last year required $254,075, about a 
third of the appropriations for all investi- 
gations, whether ofthe eleven departments 
or of the minor grants, a large part being 
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for telescopic apparatus and buildings. The 
tower telescope is the largest in the world. 
It is not a tube, but has the five-foot re- 
flector mounted on an open tower of 150 
feet, giving it immense magnifying power. 
Besides forty or fifty spectroscopic double 
stars discovered, it has been useful in dis- 
covering the radial velocity of stars, one 
of which surpasses all hitherto discovered, 
having a velocity of about 150 miles a sec- 
ond. The total velocity may be considerably 
greater, as the radial velocity only concerns 
the speed with which the star approaches to 
or recedes from the earth, while the other 
element at right angles thereto may be con- 
siderable. The task before the astronomers 
in charge is chiefly a double one, namely, 
to study the development of stars, that is, 
how they originate and how they decay; 
and also to learn what are the stellar 
streams, that is, whether they have a com- 
mon motion, or whether there are, as Pro- 
fessor Kapteyn and Professor Boss hold, 
two or more streams. 

This five-foot telescope is a reflector. A 
great effort has been made to supply an 
object glass for a refracting telescope with 
a diameter of over eight feet, but thus far 
the disks cast have proved unsatisfactory, 
due to the irregular cooling of the glass, 
which prevents homogeneity. Nevertheless, 
it is believed that success will finally be 
achieved, perhaps with a thinner disk. 

A considerable task now being under- 
taken is to learn the relation of auroras to 
the sun. 


The Situation in Mexico 


The revolt in northern Mexico against 
Huerta’s Government has become so formid- 
able that General Aubert, with several thou- 
sand soldiers, was sent, last week, to attack 
the forces led by Carranza. Sonora’s Con- 
gress formally repudiated Huerta, and a 
majority of the Coahuila Legislature took 
similar action. Some thought that Sonora, 
Coahuila and Chihuahua might attempt to 
secede and become independent. At the end 
of the week it was asserted that Carranza 
had been defeated by Aubert. Troops were 
also needed in the south, where Zapata re- 
fused to be pacified and new bands of in- 
surgents were sacking towns within 40 
miles of the capital. Near Douglas, Ariz., 
there were collisions between Mexican sol- 
diers, said to be rebels, and the United States 
cavalry patrol on three successive days. In 
the first engagement six Mexicans were 
killed. In each case the attack was made by 
Mexicans. No American soldier was hurt. 
Emilio and Raoul Madero, brothers of the 
late President, reported to have been killed 
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by Huerta’s forces, escaped by riding 600 
miles, from Torreon to the Texas border. 
They assert that their two brothers were 
murdered, that Francisco was tortured and 
that Gustavo was shockingly mutilated. 
Huerta insists that these stories are false. 
The late President’s father and uncle and 
several other members of the Madero fam- 
ily are now in New York. Attacks upon 
Ambassador Wilson have been published in 
that city. It is asserted that he was hostile 
to the Madero Government and that his in- 
fluence was exerted in favor of those who 
overthrew it. Evidence in opposition to these 
charges has been brought forward. 


The Capture of Janina 


The city of Janina, more properly called 
Yanina, has at last fallen to the Greek as- 
sault, leaving Adrianople and Scutari as 
yet uncaptured, the one besieged by the 
Bulgarians and the other by the Montene- 
grins. 

Janina is a strong Turkish fortress only 
a few miles from the Greek frontier in Al- . 
bania, the old Epirus, which stretches along 
the western coast of what was, till a few 
weeks ago, European Turkey. It has a 
famous history in old Turkish campaigns, 
particularly in the revolt of Scanderbeg 
against Amurath in the fifteenth century, 
and in the end of the eighteenth century in 
the wars of the tyrant Ali Pasha. On 
Thursday of last week the city capitulated 
to the Greek army and 32,000 Turkish pris- 
oners were taken. A fierce bombardment 
had continued for two days which silenced 
the Turkish batteries. One after another 
they were captured by brilliant assaults, 
until having no further means of defense, 
Essad Pasha was compelled to surrender to 
the Crown Prince, who has been in com- 
mand of the Greek army. As soon as the 
fortress had capitulated, the Greeks sent in 
all their spare provisions to relieve the dis- 
tress of the inhabitants. 

The news of the success was received 
with wild cheering in Athens, and this vic- 
tory, added to the previous capture of Salo- 
nika, will wipe out the discredit of the de- 
feat of Greece in the previous war with 
Turkey in 1897. It is not likely that Greece 
will now consent to yield Janina to an in- 
dependent Albania, as has been proposed, 
but she will insist on a considerable recti- 
fication of her border to the north. The 
difficulty about it comes from the fact that 
while the population of Janina is mostly 
Greek, that of Albania is mostly Moslem. 
This defeat is likely to make Turkey more 
ready to submit to the inevitable loss of 
Adrianople and Scutari. 
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The Members of the New Cabinet 


With the career of Mr. Bryan, Secretary 
of State and head of the new Cabinet, the 
American people are already quite familiar. 
He has been nominated for the Presidency 
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William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasurer, is forty-nine years old, and was 
born near Marietta, Ga. His father was a 
judge, a soldier in the Civil War, and, later, 
a professor in the University of Tennessee. 
War having swept away the family prop- 





A STUDY IN SMILES 


by his party three times, and has been three 
times defeated. In his first campaign he 
stood for the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. His third defeat was in 
1908, when he received more votes than 
were cast last year for Mr. Wilson. But 
the Republican party was united in 1908. 
Mr. Bryan was born on March 18, 1860, in 
Salem, Ind. Having been graduated at 
Illinois College, he was admitted to the 
bar, and for four years he practiced law 
in Jacksonville, Ill. 
Then he became a 
resident of Lincoln, 
Neb., where he was 
elected a member of 
Congress. His nom- 
ination for Presi- 
dent in 1896 was due 
largely to a notable 
speech made by him 
in the convention. 
During the war with 
Spain he was made 
a Colonel of Volun- 
teers. In 1901 he be- 
gan the publication 
of his paper, The 
Commoner. As a lec- 
turer he has en- 
joyed great popu- 
larity and accumnu- 
lated a considerable 


fortune, at the inauguration, 





MR. BRYAN ARRIVES 


The new Secretary of State and his always clever 
wife make their appearance on the reviewing stand 


erty, the son was unable to complete his 
college course. He became the clerk of a 
court, studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar at the age of twenty-one. Eight years 
later he came to New York, where he prac- 
ticed in partnership with a William Mc- 
Adoo, to whom he was not related. In 1902 
he organized a company and set out to 
make tunnels under the Hudson River. Six 
years later the first of the tubes was 
opened. He has been president of the com- 
pany that owns the 
tunnels and the 
great terminal build- 
ings. “The public be 
pleased,” were the 
words that charac- 
terized his policy. In 
last year’s campaign 
he was the acting 
chairman of the 
Democratic National 
Committee. 

James C. McRey- 
nolds, Attorney Gen- 
eral, born at Elkton, 
Ky., February 3, 
1862, is a graduate 
of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and the law 
department of the 
University of Vir- 
ginia. In the first of 
these institutions he 
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WILLIAM B. WILSON 
Secretary of Labor 








WILLIAM G. McADOO 
Secretary of the Treasury 








if 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
Secretary of the Navy 








was a professor for three years. He was an 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States from 1903 to 1907, and was employed 
afterward by the Government in the prose- 
cution of the Tobacco Trust and anthracite 
coal cases. It will be seen that he is familiar 
with the work of the Department of Justice. 

Postmaster General Albert S. Burleson, 
born at San Marcos, Tex., June 7, 1863, has 
been for fourteen years a member of the 
House, where recently he has served as 
chairman of the Democratic caucus. He is 
a lawyer and was educated at the Agricui- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Baylor University, and the University of 
Texas. 

The new Secretary of the Navy, Josephus 
Daniels, is the editor of the Raleigh, N. C., 
News and Observer, and was head of the 
Democratic Publicity Bureau in the recent 
campaign. He was born at Washington, 
N. C., on May 18, 1862, and he began his 
newspaper work at the age of eighteen. For 
sixteen years he has been North Carolina’s 
member of the national committee. 

Franklin Knight Lane, Secretary of the 


Interior, has been a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission since 1905, and 
was recently chairman. He was born in 
Prince Edward Island on July 15, 1864, and 
was graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia. For several years he practiced law . 
in San Francisco, and for five years he was 
corporation counsel there. In 1902 he was 
a candidate for Governor of the State, and 
in the following year he received his party’s 
vote in the Legislature for United States 
Senator. He thinks there should be a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for the regulation 
of great manufacturing corporations and 
combinations. 

William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has been a Representative from 
Brooklyn, and is known as a vigorous ad- 
vocate of downward revision of the tariff. 
He was born at Albany, N. Y., on June 15, 
1858, and for many years has been con- 
nected with large manufacturing compa- 
nies. He is a director of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, a trustee of several 
clubs and the Young Men’s Christian As- 
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sociation. He has recently written a book 
entitled The New Industrial Day. 

David F. Hueston, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, born in North Carolina on February 
17, 1866, gives up the office of chancellor 
of Washington University, in St. Louis. 
He was educated at South Carolina College 
and Harvard, and has been professor of 
political science at the University of Texas, 
president of the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, and president of the 
University of Texas. Holding degrees from. 
several institutions of learning, he is a 
member of the Southern Educational Board 
and many learned societies. 

Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary of War, 
has been a vice-chancellor in New Jersey 
since 1904. He was born in Camden, N. J., 
on November 28, 1864, and is a brother of 
Supreme Court Justice Charles G. Garrison. 
A graduate of the University of Pennsy!- 


he may be considered one of the founders of 
the University of Illinois, and on February 
12, 1913, the anniversary of his birthday, a 
memorial building, called Lincoln Hall, was 
dedicated in his honor upon the campus of 
the University of Illinois. 

This building is decorated in such a man- 
ner as to ever remind those working in it, 
or passing by it, of what this man and his 
co-workers did for the American people. 
Over the main entrance is the inscription, 
Lincoln Hall. Across the front of the build- 
ing, and above the second story window, is 
a series of ten panels in terra cotta, repre- 
senting scenes in the life of Lincoln, from 
his rail-splitting days on the Sangamon to ~ 
the close of the Civil War. On the ends of 
the building, in a similar position, is a 
series of inscriptions, containing quotations 
from Lincoln’s speeches and writings, flankt 
by medallion portraits of men closely asso- 
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vania, he was admitted to the bar in 1886. 

The head of the new Department of 
Labor, William B. Wilson, is a native of 
Blantyre, Scotland, where he was born on 
April 2, 1862: He came to this country with 
his parents in 1870, and at the age of nine 
years he began work in the Pennsylvania 
coal mines. He now has a farm at Bloss- 
burg, in that State. A member of the board 
that organized the United Mine Workers 
of America, he was for eight years secre- 
tary-treasurer of that union, and he has 
been a Representative in Congress for two 
terms. 


Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois 


Of the many institutions whiclr had their 
origin in the Federal Land Grant Act of 
1862, the University of Illinois is one of 
the largest and most important. This act 
was passed thru the influence of Abraham 
Lincoln, while President. In a sense, then, 





ciated with Lincoln in various capacities: 
Seward, Stanton, Welles, Grant, Farragut, 
Yates, Chase, Sumner, Adams, Greeley, 
Turner, Douglas, Trumbull, Logan, Ogles- 
by, Davis, Lovejoy, Palmer, Koener and 
Medill. Just within the memorial entrance 
and sunk in the marble floor is a brass 
plate bearing a copy of the Gettysburg ad- 
dress; while at the back, facing the visitor, 
is a marble stairway winding around a 
niche for a statue of the great emancipator. 


The hall is devoted to the study of the 
humanities: classical and modern languages 
and literatures, history, philosophy and the 
social sciences. There are libraries “and 
laboratories for research, besides rooms for 
instruction, for the Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology; and for the investi- 
gations for research in [Illinois history. 
There are also museums of classical arche- 
ology, showing the influence of Greek and 
Roman arts on American life; and a mu- 
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LINCOLN HALL 
The newest building of the University of Illinois. 
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seum of European culture, illustrating the 
growth of art, sculpture, the crafts, etc., in 
Europe. —-- 


The Long Parliament 


The longest Parliamentary session known 
to British history came to an end last Fri- 
day. Parliament convened on February 14, 
1912—a little earlier than was expected 
owing to the distress caused all over Eng- 
land by the strike of the coal miners. It 
passed the Minimum Wage bill for miners 
and then continued in session until August 
7, when it took a vacation of two months. 
Reassembling on October 7, it sat continu- 
ously with a break of only five days at 
Christmas until it was prorogued by King 
George on March 7. The respite for the 
members was short, for already the new 
session—the session of 1913—has begun. 
This is necessary because Parliamentary a)- 
propriations for carrying on Government 
services must be made in March. The pro- 
longation of last session was largely due to 
the existence of the Lords Veto act. Bills 
to get the benefit of the act must be passed 
by the House of Commons one month before 
the end of the session. The Home Rule bill 
was passed before the end of January, but 
it was February 5 before the Welsh Dises- 
tablishment bill was thru the House of 
Commons, and two days later the Osborne 
bill, passed at the dictation of the Labor 
party, was sent to the House of Lords. it 
was in order that these three bills should 
have the benefit of the Lords Veto Act and 
be passed into law even without the consent 
of’ the Upper House in 1914, that Parlia- 
ment remained in session, not doing much 
more than marking time for a month after 
the 7th of February. 


Fifty Years Ago 
From Whe Bndependent, March 12, 1863 
THE NATIONAL RESOURCES AND CREDIT 


By Horace GREELEY 


The Government of the Union has now fully One 
Million citizens in its service and pay, mainly in its 
Military and Naval service, and its Expenditures 
henceforth until the Rebellion shall be substantia!ly 
crushed cannot fall much if at all below Three Mil- 
lions of Dollars per day. Building, shielding with 
iron, and repairing vessels of war; hiring fleets of 
st boats and saili craft for the transportation of 
men and munitions; buying arms, casting cannon, 
making up millions of cartridges, etc., etc., are con- 
stantly going on, at a heavy cost; while the consump- 
tion of horses and wagons, of railroad cars, and every 
vehicle or device whereby armies are moved or their 
subsistence supplied, is constant and immense. Should 
the Rebellion hold out a year longer, the public ex- 
penditure for that year can hardly fall short of One 
Thousand Millions of Dollars; while so great is the 
present amount of unsettled.or at least unpaid claims 
against the Treasury, that it is likely to absorb the 
current revenue from taxes; so that nearly or quite 





ihe full amount above-named must in some form be 
added to the National Debt. 

Let every patriot accept and fulfill the ob-igation 
of aiding by whatever means to uphold the National 
Credit through the eventful year now upon us—let 
him improve every opportunity to secure investments 
in Government Securities, remembering that an in- 
crease in the number of public creditors is desirable, 
and that if a fourth of the heads of families in every 
loyal State were among those creditors, the disloyal 
threats of further disruption and division would be 
idle, and the repudiation of the National Debt a moral 
impossibility. He who is too old or too infirm to 
enlist, should be the more eager to do for his country 
whatever is still within his power; and in no other 
way can many be so effective as in persuading their 
friends and neighbors to follow their own example in 
selling lands, mortgages, notes, or whatever property 
they may have, and investing the proceeds in those 
Securities whereby “the sinews of war” must be pro- 
vided, and the Republic carried successfully through 
its terrible ordeal to a future of Peace and Pros- 
perity, based on Universal Justice and Freedom. 


Pebbles 


Widow—Wait, I’ll get you some glue with 
which to fasten his wig. 

Undertaker—Oh, that’s not necessary. 
I’ve just used a couple of tacks.—Punch 


Fritz—How do the sausages happen to 
be so tasty today? 

Fritzi—Oh, one of the neighbors gave 
me a pointer!—Columbia Jester. 


The motto above the great editor’s desk 
read: “Accuracy, Accuracy, Accuracy.” 

Therefore, the story turned in by the cub 
reporter contained this statement: 

“Three thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine eyes were fixt upon the 
speaker.” 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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The latest portrait group of the Wilson Cabinet 
—as published in the Minneapolis Journal. 
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Vlll—Advertising Rates 


In the anxiety displayed by some of the 
well-intentioned people who feel that noth- 
ing is worth while that cannot be submitted 
to analysis and definite statement, there have 
grown up some false notions regarding the 
worth of advertising—about the just rates 
for advertising. It has been the idea of 
these people that the rate to be charged by 
a magazine, let us say, for its advertising 
space must be based upon the returns to 
the advertisers that can be ascertained and 
reckoned. This idea has led to something 
like an approximation to a theory that the 
value of all advertising is dependent upon 
the volume of circulation, and therefore 
that the advertising rates of periodicals 
should be fixt by the volume of their circu- 
lations—at, say, so much per thousand of 
circulation. It has come to be thought that 
magazines of general interest may hope to 
get somewhere near half a cent per thousand 
per agate line of space, or 7 cents per inch 
per thousand, while trade or class papers 
may get 1 cent per thousand per line, or 
14 cents per inch per thousand. 

That this, or any theory based upon this 
principle, is essentially unfair to advertiser 
and publisher is apparent once the matter 
is considered in the light of the facts sur- 
rounding the periodical publishing busi- 
ness. The only basis for reckoning the value 
of advertising, from the point of view of 
the publishers, is what the magazine, on 
its part, is able to do for the advertiser 
who knows how to advertise in that par- 
ticular periodical. 

The results of advertising are so uncer- 
tain, and so varied, that it is manifest that 
there can be no rate that is just for one 
periodical which can by any possibility be 
just for all, assuming that the volume of 
circulation shall always be the ratio-fixing 
principle. The periodicals offer the only as- 
certainable element of value in advertising. 
According to the purchasing power of the 
readers of a periodical, and their devotion 
to it, the advertising value goes up or down. 
This advertising value can only be offered 
by the periodical. It cannot be delivered. 
If the advertiser receives it, it will be be- 
cause he knows how to make an advertise- 
ment that will appeal to the readers. In 
other words, the element of chance in ad- 
vertising is all in the hands of the adver- 
tiser. The publisher offers something that 
has a fixt and ascertainable value—his cir- 
culation, its volume and character. 


Each periodical, or other advertising me- 
dium, has its field. It may be large or 
small. It may be rich or poor. Each period- 
ical also has its fixt production cost. If it 
is well managed, its publisher knows how 
much it costs him to issue his product—so 
much for the manufacture of the text pages 
and so much for the advertising pages, and 
so much per copy for the completed period- 
ical. He knows also about how ‘much ad- 
vertising he can carry, and is therefore able 
to reckon his income pretty closely. He 
knows at what rate he can afford to print 
advertisements—and that is the proper rate 
for him to charge. Quantity and quality of 
circulation, the relations between the peri- 
odical and its readers, the length of time 
they have been readers, the ratio of ur- 
solicited renewals every year, the volume 
and character of the correspondence be- 
tween readers and editors, the general ex- 
cellence of the periodical, the number and 
standing of its editors, its business policy— 
are the basic elements of value. 

If all of the elements of advertising value 
are carefully investigated and estimated by 
advertisers, and if they are willing to pay 
for all the advertising value they get, and 
no more, there will be a revolution in the 
methods of assessing rates. It is easy to 
believe that one periodical may be worth to 
shrewd advertisers ten times as much per 
thousand of circulation as another period- 
ical, or twenty times as much. It all de- 
pends upon the character of the readers 
and their degree of devotion to the peri- 
odical. But little real significance should Le 
attached to mere numbers. It is not difficult 
to get large numbers of names on to a sub- 
scription list. It is difficult to keep the 
same readers from year to year. It is also 
difficult to get a large number of people to 
subscribe for any periodical, of their own 
free will. Any one of the great circulations 
would fall to less than one-fourth if left to 
itself, while many of the medium-sized cir- 
culations would remain almost stationary 
for years, unless they showed a small gain 
from year to year. 

That periodical which has a circulation 
that is stable because of the sympathy be- 
tween editorial policy and readers is more 
valuable to advertisers, and is of course 
justified in fixing its advertising rate on a 
higher scale than can be justified for a 
periodical not having so stable a circula- 
tion. 
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Perversity of Some Compilers 


At some time in the recent past the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany of Baltimore compiled and published, 
presumably for advertising purposes, a 
statistical table exhibiting the “history of 
business done since organization by the 
companies which were in operation January 
1, 1912,” the ultimate object of the effort 
being to present the comparative under- 
writing profit made by the companies, 
thirty-one in number, included in the list. 
In such an undertaking it is to be expected 
that the company making the comparisons 
will not appear at a disadvantage and, 
therefore, it is with no astonishment at all 
that the student of the table discovers the 
largest profit achieved appearing against 
the name of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty. And that is precisely as it should 
be, if no one can pick flaws in the methods 
used in handling the figures. While the 
making of underwriting profit in all forms 
of insurance (except life) is not an unfail- 
ing evidence of underwriting ability, it may 
be accepted as an indication of skilful man- 
agement. 

But Mr. Henry D. Lyman, former presi- 
dent of the American Surety Company, and 
still active in the direction of that com- 
pany’s affairs as chairman of its board of 
directors, has publicly challenged the re- 
sults of the compilation in so far as they 
affect his company. By way of introduction 
to his analysis of the figures presented in 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty’s 
table, Mr. Lyman recalls a publication by 
another surety company in 1911 which, be- 
cause of the omission of certain statistical 
information, was defective in its conclu- 
sions and worked an injustice to other com- 
panies, the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty among them, and which he criti- 
cized adversely at the time. He then pro- 
ceeds to show that in the present instance 
the compiler has omitted the figures of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company. We will 
add that the latter is the oldest company in 
the business, and it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that its aggregated income and dis- 
bursements, and perhaps its profits since 
organization, run into very large figures. 
This omission, says Mr. Lyman, leaves the 
reader to infer that the promulgator of the 
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table conspicuously leads all other com- 
panies in the sole particular of underwrit- 
ing profits, and that responsibility for any 
inaccuracies in the presentation is shifted 
to tables printed in September, 1912, by a 


Chicago insurance journal. Mr. Lyman then 


takes up the matter at the point where it 
immediately touches the American Surety 
Company. He says: 

The particular transgression of which the American 
Surety Company complains is the presentation of the 
sum of $500,780 as its total underwriting profit from 
the middle of 1884 to December 31, 1911, a period of 
twenty-seven and a half years, whereas the correct 
amount should have been stated as $5,762,924.22, or 
an error of $5,262,144.22, against this company. As- 
suming that the Baltimore Argus was not partially 
in the arms of Somnus, and was uninfluenced by 
Morpheus, when making the compilation, and, there- 
fore, was wide awake and accurate in the presentation 
of its figures, the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Yompany, instead of “outstripping all its competitors” 
(to quote the circular) in a period of about fifteen 
years, falls behind the American Surety Company in 
the modest sum of $4,276,686.22—A. S. Co., $5,762,- 
924.22; U. S. F. and G. Co., $1,486,238; total, $4,276,- 
686.22. The underwriting profit of the American 
Surety Company during the fourteen years preceding 
December 31, 1911, was $3,988,747.19, or $2.502,509.19 
more than that of the compiler for its fifteen year 
period—fourteen years A. S. Co., $3,988,747.19; fif- 
teen years U. S. F. and G. Co., $1,486,238; total, 
$2,502,509.19. 


We are quite safe in concluding that Mr. 
Lyman, who has been continuously and ac- 
tively in the service of the American Surety 
since 1885, is in a better position to give 
reliable information respecting its aggre- 
gate profits than the gentleman who, pass- 
ing over the extant official reports, con- 
structs a table based upon the former com- 
pilation of another person; and we may 
accept without hesitation the figures he 
gives us, $5,762,924, as representing the 
underwriting. profit of his company since 
its organization. With that correction, the 
American Surety Company stands first in 
the list instead of the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty. 

In his mild and sarcastic way, Mr. Ly- 
man is disposed to acquit the maker of the 
table of any intentional misrepresentatior. 
As a matter of fact, he seems to suspect 
his competency for the task assumed, for in 
a footnote to his article he estimates that 
the profits of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty have been understated. 

A man may be a fair mathematician, per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say a 
good calculator, and yet be a poor reasoner, 
and thru that infirmity, incapable of -prop- 
erly assembling the figures he is trying to 











CAPITALIZING DIVIDENDS 


use. This is the inherent defect in many 
statistical tables. Such compilations are in- 
jurious. They misrepresent the facts and 
mislead those who, lacking detailed inform- 
ation, place reliance in them. The present 
case is but one of many that are constantly 
occurring, and it is used here only as an 
illustration for the benefit of our readers, 
the great mass of whom are unacquainted 
with technical insurance detail. Sometimes 
figures are made to prove the material ex- 
istence of that which is but a myth. It all 
depends upon the conscience or ability of 
their manipulator. 


Capitalizing Dividends 
The recent announcement made by a Bal- 
timore company that transacts a surety 
and casualty business, of an extra cash divi- 
dend to stockholders at the rate of 91-11 
per cent on the capital stock, simultaneous 
with notice of a new issue of stock to the 


amount of $250,000, present stockholders to - 


be preferred as subscribers at one share of 
new for every eleven shares of their pres- 
ent holdings, suggests an observation we 
would make for the benefit of our readers. 
The transaction noted above is entirely 
regular and proper, and we have no criti- 
cism to make of it; for while it is actually 
a capitalization of profits, the line of busi- 
ness transacted renders it reasonably per- 
missible. 

But the past history of life insurance is 
just a bit too full of that sort of thing, and 
its repetition should never again be pos- 
sible. A number of companies in excellent 
financial condition and public esteem today, 
organized twenty-five to fifty years ago on 
a stock basis, commenced business with a 
nominal sum of money paid in and as the 
years went by and profits accrued, their 
capitals were increased to extravagant 
amounts—sums far beyond the needs of the 
business. And all these capitals are yielders 
of large dividends annually. 

During the past six years several hun- 
dred new life insurance companies have 
been organized on the stock basis, the 
greater number of them with $100,000 capi- 
tal each. As the laws of most of our States 
virtually prohibit the organization of pure 
mutuals, it is but natural that the men pro- 
moting them should resort to the stock 
form. Experience abundantly proves that 
a life company once. fairly started and 
capably managed needs no capital what- 
ever. For that reason, going companies of 
that class should be prohibited from in- 
creasing their capitals; and the custom of 
capitalizing surplus should be regarded as 
a grave irregularity. 
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Title Guaranty and Surety Company 


The annual financial statement of the 
Title Guaranty and Trust Company, in- 
dicating its condition on December 31, 1912, 
shows total assets consisting of Govern- 
ment, railroad and miscellaneous bonds, real 
estate, mortgages on real estate and cash 
of $2,343,644, with total liabilities, including 
capital stock, of $1,774,471, leaving a net 
surplus of $569,173. Comparing these fig- 
ures with those of a year earlier, we find 
an increase in assets of $272,102 and in net 
surplus of $93,299. In considering the gains 
we are bound to take into account the in- 
crease of capital stock made in 1912, 
amounting to $287,180, a sum which, in cal- 
culating the gains, we have included in the 
liabilities side of the statement. Viewing 
the matter from another point, that of the 
bondholder, this addition to the funds 
makes its appearance in the heavy gain 
made in surplus for the protection of bond- 
holders, which rose from $1,188,694 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1912, to $1,569,173 at the-end of 
that year—an increase of $380,479. 

The showing is one of substantial pro- 
gress during the past year and of increased 
security to the holders of the company’ s 
contracts. 


Notes 


Sixteen foreign fire insurance companies 
doing business in Michigan have paid fines 
of $307 each for writing single policies in 
sums exceeding 10 per cent of their de- 
posits in the United States. 


A Minnesota legislator is being jeered at 
for offering a bill making it a misdemeanor 
in a housewife to “steal” the servant of an- 
other. But a law prohibiting an insurance 
company “stealing” another company’s 
agent is approved as a matter of course. 

The Insurance Committee of the New 
York Senate has formulated and reported a 
bill designed as a substitute for the two 
workmen’s compensation measures—the 
Murtaugh-Jackson bill, supported by the 
labor organizations, and the Foley-Walker 
bill, backed by the Insurance Department— 
over which have arisen among legislators 
apparently irreconcilable differences. The 
principal new features of the Senate bill 
are the elimination of the courts, except on 
points of law; rejecting the principle of 
presumptive acceptance; and_ requiring 
affirmative action; and the addition of a 
fourth alternative, to wit: that the em- 
ployer may elect to contribute to a fund to 
be administered by the Superintendent of 
Insurance and to be known as the employ- 
ees’ State mutual insurance fund. 
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Currency Reform 





Democratic leaders in Congress desire 
that the work of the special session shall 
be confined to tariff revision. Mr. Wilson 
would like to see something done in the field 
of currency legislation, but is inclined, it is 
said, to accept the advice of those who 
would defer action until the regular session. 
While it seems reasonable to say that a re- 
vision of tariff and the imposition of an in- 
come tax will be enough for the extra ses- 
sion, it is unfortunate that currency reform 
must be postponed. If the Pujo committee 
had given to the elaboration of a currency 
reform project a considerable part of the 
time and energy which it used in its inquiry 
as to a concentration of money power—“no 
evidence of abuse” of this power having 
come to it “from impartial sources’”—the 
new Congress might now be prepared to 
take up the subject, even at the special ses- 
sion and in addition to the tariff bills. 


Coal Wages and Prices 


The railroad companies engaged in the 
anthracite coal trade must not be surprised 
if public opinion vigorously supports Fed- 
eral inquiry as to their control of that 
trade, or Federal action designed to affect 
that control. Secretary Nagel’s report of 
the results of an investigation made in com- 
pliance with a House resolution shows that 
since the settlement with the miners on 
strike in May last the miners have received 
about $4,000,000 in additional wages, while 
the companies, by an increase of coal prices, 
have taken from consumers. $13,450,000. It 
will be recalled that prices were increased 
to compensate for the additional wages 
granted. Possibly the public would not com- 
plain if the addition to the price had yield- 
ed only enough, say $4,000,000, to square 
the account, but the exaction of more than 
three times this sum from those who buy 
coal cannot fail to excite sharp protest. 


Railroad Earnings 


In the year 1912 the gross earnings of 
our railroads for the first time passed the 
three billion mark. The total, as shown by 
the Financial Chronicle, for 458 roads, was 
$3,012,390,000. The year’s gross receipts 
were larger than those of 1911 by $221,579,- 
000, or a little more than 8 per cent. Owing 
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to what has been said about the effect of 
higher wages, which the employees have 
gained by arbitration (following plans for 
strikes), the gain in net earnings excites 
interest. For the year 1912 it was $60,350,- 
800, or nearly 7 per cent. After the large 
increases of gross in 1909 and 1910, the 
figures for 1911 showed the decline of $30,- 
000,000 in gross and $24,000,000 in net, but 
last year’s upward movements caused not 
only a much greater volume of business but 
also an encouraging gain in net profits. 


Financial Notes 


Wilbur C. Fisk has been elected president 
of the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Com- 
pany, to succeed William G. McAdoo, now 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Fisk has 
been vice-president and general manager. 
He was graduated from Princeton in 1890, 
is a civil engineer, and is a brother of Pliny 
Fisk, the head of the well known banking 
house of Harvey Fisk & Sons. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Central Leather Company a resolution, of- 
fered by a group of minority stockholders, 
requesting the board to provide for cumula- 


tive voting and minofity representation, © 


was tabled by a large majority. The annual 
report showed that the net earnings of the 
subsidiary companies had increased from 
$2,278,489 in 1911, to $7,709,205 in 1912. 

The American Woolen Company’s annual 
report, covering the year 1912, shows that 
the net profit was $3,722,987, out of which 
dividends amounting to $2,800,000 were 
paid on the $40,000,000 of preferred stock. 
The surplus was increased by $418,253, and 
it is now $12,015,624. President William M. 
Wood says in his report that there was a 
marked improvement in the volume of the 
company’s business during the year. 

At the end of last year the New York 
Real Estate Security Company’s assets 
were $14,018,514. There had been an in- 
crease of about $3,500,000 in the preceding 
twelve months, owing to the purchase of 
fourteen apartment houses of the best class. 
Since the beginning of the present year the 
company’s holdings have been still further 
and largely increased by the acquisition of 
much valuable property, and it is now one 
of the largest owners of first class income- 
producing real estate on Manhattan Island. 
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